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PRAYER. 





Thy will be done!” our lips are trained to saying, 
“My will be done!” our urgent hearts implore ; 

But while we look for gifts to crown such praying, 
God’s “No” has crushed us; we will pray no more. 


We're slow to learn that we have asked insanely, 
Misread the text, and so reversed the spell 

Of benediction meant for all; not mainly 
That J and mine may in its afluence dwell— 


That w¢ must loose the idols we are holding, 
Ere we can rightly lift our hands in prayer, 
Though life go with them, and our arms unfolding 
That dear embrace drop nerveless with despair. 


When, swerving downward, prone before God’s altar, 
Our eyes close blindly and we think all’s done, 

An arm uplifts us; and our steps that falter 
Are guided forth, and lo! a day begun. 


With morning brightness all the east is burning, 
Although but now we deemed the daylight dead; 
And up the rugged steeps our way discerning, 
We ask for guidance and for daily bread. 


Not bread alone, but all good gifts bestowing, 
God's angel sends us strengthened on our way. 
With sacrificial wine life’s cup o’er-flowing, 
And palms kept clean from idols—let us pray. 


CELIA BURLEIGH. 
Brook yn, L.I. 


— oe 


‘ CHARITY. 


Woman, with scorn on your beautiful face, 
Radiant with velvet, and satins and lace; 
Daintily lifting the snow off your skirt 

Clear from the noxious and throng-trampled dirt; 
Illy enough it becomes you to sneer 

Thus at the outcast that passes so near. 

Shrink as you may from the touch of her shawl, 
She is your sister—your sister for all. 

Look at her brow: ‘tis fair as your own; 

Nor has her cheek its bright blushes outgrown. 
Ere you shall fasten disgrace on her name, 

Wait till you know the temptation that came— 
If it were weakness, or if it were crime, 

Or some light romance, to girlhood sublime. 
Maybe she loved, as we women do love, 

Periling soul,—aye, our birthright above. 

Periling all for one low-spoken word 

Seraphs themselves never tremblingly heard. 
Maybe she loved—the old story again, 

Woven with transport, and passion, and pain; 
And the bright gold that she clasped turned to rust 
Till but a handful of dead-lying dust. 

Mistiness lies in the blue of her eyes; 

Ah, do you see, ‘tis a tear in disguise! 

Who knows—when twilight empurpled the world, 
And through the lattice the stars seem so cold— 
Who knows the sobs that the night breezes hear, 
Sobs strangely like the wail of despair? 

See the iron bars hedging her track, 

And, though her heart bleed, she may not go back. 
Nothing but scorn at society’s door— 

Nothing but thongs for the life bruised and sore. 
So the poor feet goaded on with a curse, 

Plunge into paths where the darkness gets worse. 
So the spurned soul, groping down ’mid the gloom, 
Falters and falls into infamy’s tomb. 


ili esulbaninigseks 

“Briveet, I wish you would step over and see how 
old Mrs. Jones is this morning.” Rridget returned in a 
few minutes with the information that Mrs. Jones was 


OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Our “State Suffrage Convention”—the first assem- 
blage of the kind ever convened on this coast—has 
just adjourned. From beginning to end, it has been a 
decided success. Even the weather has proved every way 
propitious. Immediately preceding convention time, we 
had a long, uninterrupted succession of dismal, stormy, 
gray days; so that the brilliant sunshine which once 
more burst forth on the 26th seemed the special smile 
of Heaven upon the “eause.” The convention met at 
“Dashaway Hall” on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 26th, 
and was called to order by Mrs. E. T. Schenck, who was 
unanimously chosen Temporary President. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The sessions of the convention were continued day 
and evening, throughout the remainder of the week, 
and were uniformly well attended. The evéning audi- 
ences were most unexpectedly large, filling every foot of 
available space in “Mercantile,” as well as “Dashaway” 
Hall. 

THE EVENING SESSIONS 
overflowed with good talk. No speakers from abroad 
were present, but the occasion developed a wonderful 
amount of hitherto unsuspected home talent. Dele- 
gates from the country told the condition of the “cause” 
in their respective districts; Hon. C. B. Denio, of Val- 
lejo, delivered a humorous address, full of excellent local 
hits; Judge A. H. Crane, of Oakland, spoke of the le- 
gal status of women in California, Mrs. M. F. Snow, 
an ex-Bostonian, and Mrs. Pitts Stevens, of the Pio- 
neer, read able and carefully prepared essays; Mrs. Lau- 
ra DeForce Gordon, formerly a prominent Suffragist 
in Nevada, spoke we@ghtily and well; and Mr. Ames 
discoursed with his customary fire and eloquence. 
Moreover, Mrs. Ames favored us with a little speech, 
brimful of enthusiasm for this great reform, and took 
her seat amid much applause. I am afraid we should 
have applauded her, all the same, if she had uttered 
rank treason to “the cause” that is near our hearts—so 
pleasant was the mere sound of her voice, flowing freely 
and ckeerily on through the silence, like the murmur of 
a gladsome brook. In addition to these, and a host of 
other addresses, we had letters, endorsing this move- 
ment, from Hon. J. C. Hillyer, Rev. Dr. Scudder, and 
others of this region, and words of good will from Su- 
san B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and M. A. Livermore, 


THE DAY SESSIONS 

were exclusively devoted to business. You of the East, 
who know well the work which attaches to any such 
gathering, do not need to be informed as to details. So 
I will only say that the Committee on Credentials re- 
ported a list of delegates numbering one hundred and 
twelve persons, and that the convention was permanent- 
ly officered as follows:—President, Mrs. S. Wallis, May- 
field; Vice Presidents, Mr. J. A. Collins, Rev. C. G. 
Ames, Mrs. M. W. Coggins; Secretaries, Mrs. M. McKee, 
Mr. W. M. Rider, Mrs. H. T. Perry; Treasurer, Mrs. M. 
J. Collins. 

Having perfected its own organization, the Conven- 
tion proceeded, forthwith, to the formation of a State 
Suffrage Association. Most faithfully and earnestly did 
it toil through preiimbles, resolutions, constitutions, by- 
laws, enrollment of members, and election of officers ; 
And now, in the words of one of our enthusiastic speak- 
ers, I am happy to inform you that 

“CALIFORNIA HAS BEEN AND GONE AND DONE IT!” 

Yes, there is a “California Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion” boasting, already, one hundred and _ forty-eight 
members. Its President is Mrs. A. A. Haskell of Peta- 
luma, a black eyed, charming and capable little lady, 
who is sure to do the “movement” good, and only good ; 
and its Corresponding Secretary is Mrs. Coelia Curtis of 
this city, an indefatigable worker for woman’s enfran- 
chisement. I should like to give the lengthy list of its 
remaining officers; but not daring so far to trespass 
upon your space, I restrain my inclination. 

CALIFORNIA DETERMINES TO PLAY “A LONE HAND.” 

Of course, the question arose—“Shall our new associa- 
tion become auxiliary to any Eastern body ?” and in this 
connection the adjectives “American” and “ National’ 
came into very general use. It was ultimately decided 
that the California association remain independent for 
one year; but at the same time it was 


Resolved, That our hesitation to connect the Califor- 
nia Woman Suffrage Association with any national body 


sympathy or fellowship toward our coadjutors in the 
East, whose work and success is part of our common joy. 


“TWO HEADS IN COUNCIL....TWOIN THE TANGLED 
BUSINESS OF LIFE.” 


This union of men and women in a deliberative body 
has been regarded with a great deal of curiosity by un- 
believing outsiders. ‘They have kept a sharp lookout for 
evidences of unusual depravity in our convention, but 
have been wofully disappointed in their expectations. 
There were wide differences of opinion among “the 
faithful,” to be sure; there were brisk discussions, and 
there was no end of talk, pertinent and otherwise; but 
still there were few personalities indulged in, and, cer- 
tainly, no knock-down arguments were advanced. In 
no instance did a Wefeated lady-candidate scratch any- 
body’s face; in no instance did a lady cry, or pull any- 
body’s hair, when her pet measure was “killed” by the 
House! In short, the women of this State have shown 
themselves no less serene and self-contained than the 
men; and may they live long to prove that they have 





Seventy-two years, ten months and eight days old. 


neither been “demoralized” nor mefamorphosed into “un- 


which were heard by the multitude with great interest. 


* | lectures. 


does not imply, on our part, any want of confidence, | 


sexed monstrosities,” by depositing their ballots in the 
same box with those of their husbands, last Friday. 
“FAREWELL! A SOUND THAT MAKES US LINGER,” 
We were just beginning to recognize one another's 
faces, and to like each other very much, when some un- 
feeling and remorseless individual moved to “adjourn 
sine die!” This being an undebatable question, we of 
the tender sensibilities and gushing affections were 
forced to submit in silence ;—the gavel fell, the conven- 
tion was ended, and its members dispersed. Amid all 
the grief of separation, we can only console ourselves 
with the hope of many another such grand reiinion in 
the near future. WESTERNER. 
San FrAncisco, Jan. 30, 1870. 





UTAH. 

The women of Utah are actually enfranchised ! 

Not by Congress, for the purpose of suppressing polyg- 
amy, as was urged by Miss*Anthony at the recent Suf- 
frage Convention in Washington, but by the men of 
Utah, for the ostensible purpose of supporting “the twin 
relic of barbarism.” 

The explanation of this apparent anomaly is found in 
the bill now before Congress for the forcible suppression 
of polygamy. The passage of that bill means civil war 
in Utah. It means to thousands of women, the compul- 
sory sundering of all their domestic ties, such as they 
are. To thousands of mothers, a life-long legal and so- 
cial stigma. To thousands of children, a decree of ille- 
gitimacy. To the ignorant and misguided believers in 
Mormonism, a suppression of their religious tenets. 
To all Utah, a surrender of the territorial independence 
for which they have withdrawn from civilization and 
endured many privations. ; 

Is it wonderful under such circumstances, that the 
patriotic sentiments, religious convictions and domestic 
sympathies of these Mormon women are aroused? 
That they stifle for a time the natural feminine prefer- 
ence for monogamy? No close observer of human na- 
ture would have expected anything different. 

Nor is it surprising that Brigham Young and his com- 
patriots should thus appeal from Congress to the women 
of Utah to sustain the church and state and home as 
by Mormon law established. “Man’s extremity is wo- 
man’s opportunity.” It is an additional evidence of 
Young’s wonderful shrewdness and ability to rule. It 
is an added proof of the difficulty of enforcing good 
morals, in advance of public sentiment, by compulsory 
legislation against organic evils. 

We doubt whether it is wise or riglft for Congress to 
attempt the forcible suppression of polygamy in Utah 
by the bayonet. Much better would it be to prohibit 
future polygamous marriages, and to provide ample legal 
protection for all women who wish to withdraw from 
such alliances. Let Congress leave this subject to the 
women immediately interested. Ratify Woman Suffrage 
in Utah. Remove the pressure which fear of inyasion 
now exercises upon the minds and hearts of these peo- 
ple. Ensure to the women of Utah a free vote, and 
polygamy will soon cease to exist, without bloodshed 
or violence. 

But if we attempt its extirpation by force, the result 
will be a cruel and costly war, accompanied by untold 
horrors of fire and robbery and massacre. The alterna- 
tive is suffrage or subjugation in Utah. We prefer the 
former. “Let us have peace.” H. B. B. 





LET US HAVE FAIR PLAY. 


The announcement made in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, of 
January 15, that, by one of the latest decisions of the 
Edinburgh University, women were admitted to its 
privileges, was received with joy. But our enthusiasm 
was much dampened by the next news from Europe, 
transmitted by a Tribune correspondent, to the effect 
that our trans-Atlantic sisters are to be admitted to that 
time-honored institution only on very unfair terms. 
They are allowed to attend the lectures of the profes- 
sors, but not at the same time with men students; they 
must make such arrangements as they can for separate 
Dr. John Hughes Bennett had spoken strongly 
in favor of the admission of women during the discus- 
sien of the question, but what was the surprise of the 
five women applicants, after the decision in their favor, 
te find that he was not willing ‘to repeat his course to 
them for less than one hundred guineas! This for a 
single course was appalling, and, after convincing him 
that they were utterly unable to pay so much, he finally 
condescended to take fifty. “The University of Edin- 
burgh,” says C. C., “has thus succeeded in putting two 
almost mortal hindrances in the path of women stu- 
dents. It obliges them to take the position of servants 
and other social pariahs who dine at the second table 
on cold scraps or on dishes half warmed over, substitu- 
ting the weak, flavorless, uninspiriting course of second- 
hand lectures delivered by an unwilling professor to 
them alone, for the moral and mental stimulus, the en- 
thusiasm that would have resulted from their sharing 
the first delivery of them with the whole body of stu- 
dents. Secondly, it obliges them to pay a much higher 
price for the cold victuals thus grudgingly bestowed 
than the men pay for their hdt and wholesome meal.” 
This is mean and disheartening; but just now we 
have still deeper cause for indignant protest nearer 
home. The New York dailies tell us that about one 
hundred of the men students of Pellevue are ignobly 





attempting to imitate and surpass the rowdyism which 


so disgraced the three hundred medical prigs of Phila- 
delphia, The students from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, who are admitted to the clinics of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, say, that, feeling the sacredness of their profession, 
they have entered it with earnestness, and desire noth- 
ing more than to be allowed to pursue their studies qui- 
etly and peacefully. Their deportment has been inva- 
riably ladylike and reserved, and they are glad to ac- 
knowledge the courteous conduct of a majority of their 
fellow students. But the unworthy one hundred have 
shamelessly and repeatedly insulted these blameless, 
industrious, self-sacrificing women in attendance at 
Bellevue, by greeting their entrance with hisses, yells, 
showers of paper wads, and bits of orange peel, until, at 
a recent clinic, this abuse reached its climax. Coarse 
and vulgar speeches were made, a disgraceful drawing 
was dropped into the lap of one of the women, and a@ 
determination was openly expressed to drive them out. 
Dr. James R. Wood, the operating surgeon, spoke nobly 
in their defence, and asserted their right, granted by the 
State Legislature and the Hospital charter, to attend 
the clinics. At the subsequent lecture he invited all 
present into the lecture room of Bellevue College to wit- 
ness an illustration. Five women repaired thither with 
the class, whereupon about thirty of the rowdies stalked 
out, and, stationing themselves about the door, made 
such noisy and threatening demonstrations that Pro- 
fessor Wood, at the close of the session, not deeming it 
safe for the infrepid five to pass through the angry 
crowd, had them escorted by a side door. Catching 
sight of them as they passed the gate, their base fellow 
students again saluted them with yells, hisses and in- 
sults. 

This is done by the voters of “happy, proud America,” 
and thereby their superiority to the gentle sex becomes 
manifest. “Seek room higher up” is the admonition of 
T. W. H. in these fair pages, and his electrical, invigor- 
ating sentences help us a long way in the right direction. 
But if we are to grow out of dwarfed and distorted wo- 
manhood, hindrances such as are above described, and 
a thousand others which they do but indicate, must be 
removed, The conservative must take his iron heel off 
the neck of woman before she can rise into the fullness 
of her stature. To train themselves into the highest 
excellence, the aspiring daughters of the race must have 
the avenues of education thrown fully open to them, One 
favored of the gods, a genius, may leap into greatness 
without much aid; but the rank and file of women, as 
of men, must have amplest opportunities for drill, in or- 
der to develop their best powers. Let us have fair play. 


Mary F. Davis, 
ORANGE, N. J. 


WOMAN AS INVENTOR. 


It is sometimes said that “Women cannot invent and 
should not vote.” Let me preach a brief sermon on that 
text. 

On the 22nd of August, 1867, Miss Lucy Johnson died 
at Elmwood (since incorporated in the city of Provi- 
dence, R.I.,) aged seventy-eight years. This lady invent- 
ed seamless bags. She spun yarn fora piece of tow 
cloth when but nine years old, which she wove soon af- 
ter entering her tenth year, and while too small to reach 
the treadles with her feet when sitting—the usual posi- 
tion. 

She displayed much ingenuity during her girlhood in 
the manufacture of carpets and bed ticking, and while 
weaving the latter began to speculate upon the possi- 
bility of making a seamless bag. 

Not seeing any practical utility in it, she abandoned 
the idea for the time, and devoted herself to the weaving 
of coverlets with four looms and four treadles, to twills 
and four ply carpeting. 

In 1824 she wove seven pairs of seamless pillow-cases, 
and received a premium at the fair held at Pawtucket 
in October of that year. Those pillow-cases, still in a 
good state of preservation, are supposed to have been the 
first seamless bags ever made, 

Ignorant of the value of her invention, Miss Johnson 
took no steps to secure a patent. Her mode of weav- 
ing has since been engrafted on the power loom and pa- 
tented, yielding a fortune to the patentees, whiie Miss 
Johnson spent the closing years of life dependent upon 
friends and the charity of her native town. 

The above facts are condensed from a memorial notice 
in Providence Journal of August 3, 1867. 


—<—— 


SUCCESS TO WOMEN OF SCIENCE. 


At the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, three ladies—one 
French, one Russian, and one American—have passed 
their examinations brilliantly. 


Mrs. Arnott, wife of Dr. Niel Arnott, gave, not long 
ago, £2000 for scholarship in Natural Philosophy to two 
Ladies’ Colleges in London. 


At the recent meeting of the Coiéperative Associa- 
tion in London, one of the speakers referred to the suc- 
cess which Madame Lemonnier has had in carrying out 
the union of industrial with general education in her 
schools in Paris, now under the management of Mad- 
ame Sauvestre. In contrasting it with the limited suc- 
cess which has attended the same effort at the Cornell 
University, he spoke as follows: “What a rebuke to the 
attitude of the Cornell Professors was the victory pa- 
tiently and quietly won by the schools organized ‘by 
Mme. Lemonnier in Paris, where female students had 
accomplished all that they proposed to do, which the 





youths of Ithaca had thus far failed to achieve!” 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTPELIER, VT., Feb. 2, 1870. 

While discussions of. the Woman Suffrage question 
have been held almost everywhere during the last few 
years, Vermont has, thus far, escaped- them. The in- 
terest felt in this State on the subject, and the action 
of the Board of Censors, who have decided to submit 
the question to the popular vote, next May, are the out- 
come of the mental growth and development of the 
people. Cannot the large interpretation of liberty and 
the noble sense of justice which forbade the Vermont 
fathers to enslave the black man—in which regard this 
State takes enviable historical precedence of every oth- 
er State in the Union—cannot these qualities be traced 
in the present awakening of the Vermont men toa 
sense of the unjust and inferior position occupied by 
the women of the State? 

However this may be, Vermont has come squarely 
up to a consideration of the great question of the day. 
A Vermont Woman Suffrage Association has been 
formed, all of whose officers are men, and men of distin- 
guished character, and of great prominence in the State. 
Unsolicited by women, the men of the State have lifted 
the woman’s cause to their broad, strong shoulders, 
and are nobly carrying it forward. In this respect they 
are like the grand men of England who are themselves 
fighting and winning the battle for English women. 
One cannot but think nobler of these men, who, from 
their own sense of justice, move spontaneously to re- 
dress the wrongs which women have endured at the 
hands of men for ages. It deepens the feeling of hu- 
miliation from which women suffer, that they are com- 
pelled to reiterate protests against their enforced legal 
social subordination to men in every department of 
life, to agitate the subject in series after series of con- 
ventions, to petition humbly for a restoration of the 
rights with which God has endowed tem, to be as- 
sured that they shall not have that which is their birth- 
right until all women unite in suing for it, to be chal- 
lenged to come forward and prove that they will not 
misuse or abuse, or fail to use, the right of suffrage if 
men will graciously permit them to exercise it. All 
this is humiliating to women who think and feel upon 
the subject, and renders more galling the subjection in 
which they are held. 

The movement in Vermont is free from these dis- 
quieting features. Men called the first woman’s rights 
convention ever held in this State, and which has just 
closed its last session. They have invited some half- 
dozen women to aid them in the campaign which they 
have inaugurated ; but the whole inspiration and man- 
agement of the movement has been, and is, with men. 
Hon. Charles Reed of Montpelier, State Librarian, is 
President of the State Woman Suffrage Association, 
and it was under his direction that the convention was 
called and successfully held, which closed to-night. 

The convention was held in Village Hall, and has 
been largely attended by people from all parts of the 
State. A preliminary meeting was held last night, 
mainly attended by Montpelier people, and addressed, 
very effectively by Lucy Stone and Henry Black- 
well. The hall was crowded, the aisles being filled 
with attentive listeners who stood patiently through 
the session of two hours and a half. It was a very hap- 
py and auspicious opening of the campaign. Lucy 
Stone and her husband were the “advance guard” of 
the invaders-—the remainder came up last night from 
Boston and Springfield, and reached the “Pavilion Ho- 
tel” at half past-three in the morning. 

As we alighted from the various trains, which had 
united at some “junction,” while we were all sleeping 
and began to recognize each other, the comrade feeling 
and the bond of good fellowship which unite workers 
in a common cause quickly dissipated the forlornness 
o-casioned by our ante-daylight arrival in a strange 
place, the Arctic temperature, and the good-for-nothing 
sensation begotten by such frightful early rising. Ex- 
pressing our common gladness and surprise in a some- 
what demonstrative fashion, it came to be understood 
very quickly who we were, and the arrival of the 
“strong-minded” was telegraphed in loud whispers 
through the depot where we awaited the stage-coaches 
which were to take us around a broken bridge, a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half. One tall specimen of 
the genus homo, in leanness of figure equal to a man- 
nikin, with a hirsute face, unkempt hair, complexion 
like the covers of the Atlantic Monthly, and by pro- 
fession a drover, stepped forward and looked us over 
most scrutinizingly and threateningly, and then threw 
down the gauntlet in the following defiant and oracular 
fashion :— 

“Ifmy wife even WANTED to vote, I wouldn’t live with 
ther an hour!” 

Thus challenged, we turned and measured our antag- 
onist. But he was not “a foeman worthy of our steel,” 
and so we declined to take up his gage of battle, saying 
-to each other, sotto voce, 

“One hour would be sixty minutes longer than any 





.one of us would consent to live with you, and we can’t 


even talk with you.” 

This was the only utterance of hostility we heard 
from the people, gathered from every corner of the State 
to attend this, their first great Convention. We receiv- 
ed a most generous and hospitable welcome everywhere. 
The first session of the Convention was large, every 
seat being occupied, the deepest attention being paid to 
the proceedings, and a quick, electric sympathy being 
speedily established between the audience and the 
speakers. 

Mrs. Bowles of Cambridgeport, Mass., made the first 
speech, which was earnest, eloquent and convincing. 
Mrs. Campbell of Springfield, Mass., followed, brief, but 
.effeetive, and she was succeeded by Dr. Sarah R. Hatha- 
way, whose ten minutes talk was of the best. Judge 
‘Carpenter, of Vermont, made a short speech, bristling 
with’ telling points, which were highly appreciated by 





the audience; and then Mr. Ivison, also of Vermont, 
closed the morning with a brilliant talk of half an hour, 
which for power, eloquence and forcible statement was 
not excelled by any utterance of the occasion. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe opened the afternoon meeting 
with a short address in her very best vein. It was per- 
vaded with that subtle humor which constitutes the 
great charm of Mrs. Howe’s informal speech—as we 
hear it at the New England Women’s Club room and 
elsewhere. Then followed Lucy Stone and Henry 
Blackwell—we shall not attempt to “gild refined gold” 
by descriptions of their addresses—and a series of five 
minutes speeches from various persons closed the after- 
noon session. The hall was densely crowded, and before 
the hour for the opening of the afternoon meeting, it 
was so packed with an audience that filled the seats, 
and stood in the aisles and vestibule, that it was not pos- 
sible to effect an entrance at the frontdoor. Those who 
wished to reach the platform were compelled to go 
through the adjoining hotel, and pass to an ante-room 
through a covered gallery connecting the two. ~ 

In the evening, the hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and to the completest discomfort of everybody. 
Aisles full, gallery crowded, platform packed, window- 
seats occupied, aute-rooms crammed, and overflowing 
into the upper hall of the hotel that connects by a cov- 
ered passage-way. There was literally no room for 
another person before the punctual President, Hon. Mr. 
Reed, made his prompt appearance. Mrs. Howe, Lucy 
Stone, Rev. Mr. Emerson, of Northfield, Vt., and ourself 

occupied the evening. How the crowded, perspiring, 
suffocating, immovable people endured that three hours’ 
meeting! The interest was intense. They listened as 
if fascinated. 

Great disappointment was felt at the absence of Mr. 
Garrison, whose attendance had been promised, but 
whose absence was compelled by the death of a dear 
friend. Mr. Garrison is one of the idols of Vermont, 
and if all the other speakers from abroad had remained 
away, it would have occasioned less regret than was ex- 
perienced from his non-appearance. Though a grand let- 
ter was read to the people, sent by Mr. Garrison, it failed 
to reconcile them, 

The Convention was a great success. In attendance, 
in interest, in the character of the Vermont people who 
engineered it,in the spirit manifested, there was noth- 
ing left to be desired. As the first of a series of meet- 
ings to be held in Vermont during the next two months, 
it cannot be estimated too highly. It struck the key-note 
of earnestness, of lofty morality and sound argument. 
Itunited thorough womanliness and genuine manliness 
on the same platform. It dispelled the false idea that 
the Woman Suffrage movement is an anti-man’s move- 
ment, or that it is a vulgar squabble of women for su- 
premacy overmen. It demonstrated that it was a move- 
ment for the elevation of woman, and thus it gained a 
respectful bearing and large sympathy. _ 

Meetings were planned to be held during the week in 
Burlington, St. Albans, Northfield and Barre— Lucy 
Stone, Henry Blagkwell, Mrs. Bowles and Mrs, Camp- 
bell remaining in the State to attend them. There will 
be a continued series of the meetings during the next 
two months, and if the two months could be doubled, or 
the number of speakers duplicated, there is little doubt 
but the vote of Vermont in May would be for Woman 
Suffrage. — 

PROVIDENCE, R. L., Feb. 4. 

Riding all night after the Montpelier Convention, we 
reached Boston on the morning of the 3d, spent the day 
in the office of the JoURNAL, and this morning came 
to Providence. Petitions for Woman Suffrage, signed 
by 1200 or 1300 men and women, had been sent to the 
Rhode Island Legislature, and were then referred to the 
Committee of the Judiciary, who appointed to-day as the 
time when they would grant the petitioners a hearing. 
The stanch friends of the cause in that city, of whom 
we have a great number, desired us to present to the 
Committee the claims of women to the ballot, and to 
urge her enfranchisement, which we did to the best of 
our ability, not only for their sakes, but for our own. A 
large proportion of the Legislature was present, the 
audience numbering more men than women, and the 
legislative hall being filled. The women of Providence 
who carry forward this movement, Mrs, Elizabeth Chase, 
Rhoda Fairbanks, Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. Bucklin and 
others, perceived a great and favorable change in some 
of the members of the Legislature, as evinced in the 
more respectful manner in which they treated the sub- 
ject, in an evident yielding of their prejudices, and a 
growing liberality of language and spirit. “Come again!” 
said one of the elderly members in parting with us: 
“Keep at it! Pelt away at them with eloquence and 
logic! You'll bring ’em by-and-by!” But one doesn’t 
want to spend a life-time in pelting men, even with ar- 
gument, to induce them to give one what already belongs 
to one by right! 

In the evening, Mrs. James C. Bucklin, on Clifford 
street, had arranged for us to deliver a lecture in her large 
and handsome parlors to an audience of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who had been invited for that purpose. It was 
a very pleasant reiinion. Cultivated, appreciative and 
sympathetic, it was a great pleasure to meet them, and 
to talk with them. The occasion was one of the most 
enjoyable kind. What Mrs. Bucklin did, other women 
of wealth and society might do—open their own parlors 
for a lecture to their fashionable and indifferent friends, 
who would attend as a matter of courtesy, and might 
thus be drawn into personal identification with the 
cause, 

We secured the promise of coéperation in our Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar from our Providence friends—who are 

to have a Rhode Island department. Every New Eng- 
land State must have a share in it! 


2@~ The preceding letters were designed for ‘the 
Woman’s JOURNAL of last week, but did not come to 
hand till the paper was just going to press. They will 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


.. Upwards of 800 girls, employed in making umbrellas 
and parasols, are now on a strike in New York. 

In Europe, women can now receive the degree of M. 
D. in France, Russia, Switzerland, Sweden and Scotland. 

Many women, during the war in Cuba, have been tried 
for treason. Dona Fernandez is now under sentence of 
death at Espiritu Santo. 

The Methodist minister in Hingham, Mass., being pre- 
vented by illness on a recent Sabbath from preaching, 
his wife officiated in his place. , 

The daughter of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt is 
said to have a voice which bids fair to rival that of her 
famous mother, along with a talent fur music from which 
great things are expected. 

A new door has recently been opened to women—that 
of ticket-agent in the country railroad offices. Several 
Western roads have adopted the system, and are mak- 
ing the change as quietly as possible. 

Miss Emma Jones, a graduate of the Ohio Wesleyan 
Female College, has taken the California State Educa- 
tional diploma over fifty-two competitors, and been 
made a Professor in the University of the Pacific. 

Miss Mary C. Putnam, M. D., who is now pursuing 
her studies in Paris, has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the New York Sorosis by a unanimous vote of the 
club, as a mark of the high esteem in which they hold 
her character and attainments. 

Eugenie sold the dresses she wort during her Oriental 
tour, 250 in number, with a great collection of hats and 
bonnets, at auction, for the benefit of her orphan school, 
but they brought very small prices. The best dress in 
the lot, of rose-colored satin, sold for $22, 

Miss Whately has a school of fifty Egyptian girls in 
Cairo, and with tlie aid of two Syrian helpers carries on 
a large amount of other mission work. She serves the 
master and the mission without pecuniary compensa- 
tion, and in addition to this donates $1,000 per annum 
to the work. 

The Erie strike produced a heroine. An aged Ger- 
man workman, who took the place Bf one of the strikers, 
and was roughly used by them, was accompanied each 
day to and from his work by his stout and buxom daugh- 
ter, who protected him by her presence and a six-shoot- 
er which she carried in her muff. 

Mrs. Laura C. Halloway, of New York, has proposed 
to the President of the Cuban Junta to engage a hall, 
paying all necessary expenses herself, and repeat her 
lecture on Charlotte Bronte for the benefit of the sick 
and wounded of the Cuban army. The liberal offer has 
been gratefully accepted by the Junta. 

The area of freedom for women is daily spreading. A 
lady is the official reporter of the January term of the 
Supreme Court of Maine, and doing good service. In 
Illinois, Mrs. Amelia Hobbs has been elected a Justice of 
the Peace for Jersey Landing Township, by a majority 
of 26 votes. This is the first woman elected to office in 
Illinois. 

Miss Dix, who has devoted her life to the amelioration 
of the condition of ‘the insane, who has by her own ef- 
forts succeeded in procuring the establishment of some 
eighteen or twenty asylums for this unfortunate class of 
persons, and who, during the late civil war, was at the 
head of the Nurses’ Department in our military hospi- 
tals and in the field, has had a conspicuous reception by 
the Legislature of North Carolina. 

A special committee, consisting of the Rev. Drs. Os- 
born, Foster, Milley, King and Lodge of the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is prepar- 
ing a report in reference to the proposed movement to 
admit women to the ministry, which will be brought 
prominently before the Conference at its session to be 
held in the Thirtieth street Methodist Episcopal Church 
in April next. The preliminary points of the report 
have been agreed upon, and the document will be put 
in shape in the course of a few days. 

The Pittsfield Eagle says there is a woman in San- 
disfield, who goes into the field partly arrayed in male 





earn $8 a month by working fourteen hours a day, in- 
cluding Sundays. She pays $3 a month for her attic, and 
has two small children to support. She has eaten meat 
once only—and then it was given to her—since Thanks- 
giving-lay. Another case: Kate A., a “finisher” of fine 
shirts, makes about $2 a week, working hard forit. She 
has a grandmother to support, and “has often lived for 
weeks on bread and water, in order to afford the old wo- 
man @ little broth every day.” Other cases are equally 
painful. Is Boston different from New York in this re- 
gard? 


Women in Austria perform the duties of brick-layers’ 
laborers, and many may be seen carrying hods of mor- 
tar and baskets of bricks up high ladders. More than 
this, they actually supply the place of navvies, and dig 
and wheel barrows of “ballast” almost as nimbly as their 
liege lords. They chop wood, they carry water, they 
offer to black your boots in the street, and perform many 
other little offices which, according to our notions, hard- 
ly come under the denomination of “woman’s work.” 
Perhaps this state of things is unavoidable in a country 
where it is considered necessary to keep a standing 
army of 800,000 men. The women work inordinately 
hard, while hundreds of idle men are constantly seen 
sauntering about in various uniforms, doing nothing at 
all except, perhaps, blowing a cloud of tobacco-smoke. 

The codperative house-keeping. project, about which 
so much was said lastsummer, languishes, and its speedy 
realization is quite doubtful. ‘Tyvo months ago the pros- 
pect seemed quite good that the plan of Mrs. Pierce for 
the establishment of a codperative kitchen and laundry 
would be immediately carried out. Arrangements were 
almost completed for the leasing of a building owned by 
Harvard College, but the managers of the Cooperative 
Association were disappointed in this, and chiefly from 
the difficulty in procuring a building of suitable size and 
location, the whole project is likely to fall through for 
the present. Thirty or forty of the leading fimilies of 
the city had subscribed to the kitchen, but there was not 
very much enthusiasm manifested in favor of the change, 
and Bridget is likely to continue regnant in the private 
kitchens of the aforesaid families for some time to come. 
—Journal. 


The Bulls and Bears of Wall street were greatly 
startled to find their street invaded last Saturday by two 
new money-changers, Mrs. Woodhull and Mrs. Tennes- 
see Claflin. They have leased the offices No. 44 Broad 
street. Stories were rife of their having formerly ap- 
peared before the public as clairvoyants, or spiritualists, 
or something of the sort; and unthinking people seemed 
to imagine that while the social or moral character or 
antecedents of men had nothing to do with thgir sale of 
stocks, that of women ought to have. The scene on 
Saturday in the neighborhood of their office reminded 
one of an election day in the First Ward. Insulting re- 
marks were made within hearing of the women, who 
appeared to be very busy with books and papers. The 
place was thronged until a late hour. The rowdies and 
younger financiers hung around the office, while the 
more respectable dealers remained at their places of 
business, discussing the new phase of commercial life in 
Wall street. 








_ SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 
The lower branch of the Utah Legislature has passed 
a Woman Suffrage bill. 





In the United States Senate, last Monday, petitions 
were presented by Messrs. Conkling and Fenton for 
another constitutional amendment: granting female suf- 
frage. 

The Woman Suffrage Convention held at San Fran- 
ciseo has formed a State Association, which has elected 
Mrs. Haskell President. The first annual meeting will 
be held on the fourth Wednesday in January, 1871. 

The amendment extending suffrage to all races and 
classes was adopted in the Tennessee Constitutional 
Convention recently, by yeas 50, nays 16. Both 
Houses of the Legislature voted their thanks to the 
Convention for this action. 





attire, and swings the scythe with all the ease, grace and 
efficiency of any farmer. About the eleventh hour she 
repairs to her domicile, prepares the frugal meal for self 
and family, and after the repast, with rake in hand, does 
duty for the remainder of the day. She has been the 
mother of thirteen children. There is another that will 
go into the woods in mid-winter, and help propel a 
cross-cut saw with as much dexterity as any man, and 
can wield the hoe equal to the best. 

A great charity ball in aid of the Children’s Hospital 
and Nursery came off recently at the Academy of Music, 
in New York, and was in every respect a most gratifying 
success. This ball was the work of some three hundred 
ladies of this city, and was arranged for the purpose of 
raising funds for the Child’s Hospital and Nursery. As 
there were no less than 4,000 persons present, it is fair 
to presume, as it pleasant to hope, that the fund for this 
worthy object will be found to have been increased by 
at least $15,000 as the result of the managers’ experi- 
ment, 

A Muscatine (Iowa) paper says: “On Thursday fore- 
noon last a young lady of this city practised her music 
for three hours; she then skated to Fairport, against a 
heavy wind, took dinner, and returned, all in three hours. 
The distance, according to the way she was compelled 
to take, was about sixteen miles, and poor skating part 
of the way. She devoted herself to music again in the 
afternoon, skated on the park from seven to nine in the 
evening, sat up most of the night with a sick person, 
and on the following night danced from nine o’clock un- 
til two, and then declared that she ‘wasn’t very tired 
after all.’ ” 


In New York city it has been found, by a lady who 
investigated the matter, that a Mrs. A. makes vests at 





be read with none the less interest. 


eighteen ceuts apiece for a wholesale house. She can 


The labor reform members of the Massachusetts Leg- 
| islature have united in a resolution to confine them- 
| selves in the Legislature solely to matters pertaining 
to labor reform, and not to become involved, as a party, 
in the question of Woman Suffrage or other doubtful 
measures. , 


In a Democratic caucus at Jefferson City, Mo., last 
| night, the constitutional amendment recently intro- 
| duced in the Senate relating to the enfranchisement of 
| all disfranchised persons was discussed, and a resolution 
adopted declaring a purpose to support such a propo- 
sition. A proposition to appoint female assistants to 
the State superintendency of the public schools was de- 
feated in the House; also that colored teachers should 
be given preference in colored schools; also that col- 
ored children should have the privilege of attending 
white schools where separate schools for colored chil- 
dren were not established. Reference to the proceed- 
ings of the Woman Suffrage Association here, Saturday 
night, was made in both Houses yesterday. In the Sen- 
ate a spicy discussion followed.—St. Louis, Feb. 8th. 





Says the Springfield Republican : “Thinking Henry 
James was not quite clear in defining the abstract truths 
of the woman question, a writer in the Old and New 
comes to the reader’s assistance with brilliant results of 
simplicity and perspicuity. James said, you see, that 
the male is ‘generic’ and the female ‘specific’; or, na- 
ture symbolizes the finite-maternal side, history the in- 
finite-paternal one—nature as supplying the generic 
element, and history as supplying the specific element.’ 
Now the Old and New translator: ‘Thus the male-ma- 
ternal are generic, and the female-paternal specific; 
while the maternal-male corresponds to nature, and the 
paternal-female to history.’ Don’t ask any more foolish 
questions, after this!” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 


On the 31st of January a resolution, previously intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives of Kansas 
by Hon. Mr. Sherry, of Leavenworth, came up, asking 
Congress to submit the 16th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to the different States. This amendment is to give 
the right of suffrage to women. 

Mr. Kellogg said that when the resolution came up, 

asking Congress to submit to the Legislatures of the 
several States, for ratification, the 16th amendment, so 
as to authorize female suffrage, he should move the 
adoption of the resolution. He was called upon to give 
his reasons for the adoption of the resolution, when he 
stated that he believed that representation and taxa- 
tion went hand in hand, and were inseparable; that it 
was for this principle that our revolutionary fathers 
contended; that without the right of suffrage they had 
not the right of representation. Without the ballot the 
women of this country could not correct those abuses 
that now exist in the labor departments of the land; 
but, armed with this, their just right, the oppressive sys- 
tem of low prices under which they groan, and the tyr- 
anny and unscrupulous advantage taken by capital 
over labor, would disappear at once and forever, to the 
great blessing of the human family; and this great re- 
form alone would be reason enough why woman should 
be armed with the invincible ballot. If the ballot is 
good for man, it is good for woman. This question, 
like Banquo’s ghost, will never down, but it will appear 
and reappear, until it is settled on the side of right and 
justice. It cannot be laughed down, nor can it be talked 
down. Nothing short of a fair settlement of it will 
ever quiet it. It is square before the American people, 
and there it will stand until the eternal principles of 
equal justice shall be triumphant. The American wo- 
men are the most intelligent, the most efficient and the 
most practical women of the world. How many of 
them are far more capable of voting intelligently than 
those who have the right of ballot at this time! In a 
few days we will have the Fifveenth Amendment out of 
the way, and we will have enfranchised a large number 
of voters. For this principle some have struggled for 
years, and some for the last few days, when the thing 
became inevitable. And as this question is about out of 
the way, we have another here of no small importance. 
And let us meet it, and settle it with the consideration 
itdemands, The women of this country are already 
taking their places in the professions—in medicine, in 
law, in theology, and in the arts and the sciences, and 
in these they are pressing their way to the front ranks. 
In the schools they are teachers in the high and low, 
and those who have the first charge of American youth 
shape the destiny of our republic; and who are more 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of an Amer- 
ican citizen than they? Such are a few of the reasons 
why the resolution should be adopted. He called for 
the ayes and nays, and the vote stood 66 for and 9 
against. ; 

When the resolution, thus triumphantly carried 
through the House, came before the Kansas Senate for 
concurrent action, it was defeated by the casting vote of 
the presiding officer. Let our friends remember him here- 
after. Among those who, supported it was our trusty 
friend, ever faithful to the cause of impartial liberty, 
General William Larimer. 

This movement for a sixteenth amendment is excel- 
lent and timely. But why wait for the uncertain action of 
Congress, when Kansas is able and willing to do the busi- 
ness for herself? Let the ten thousand men, who cast 
their votes for Woman Suffrage two years ago, call upon 
the present Legislature to submit an amendment to the 
people of Kansas, striking out the word “male” from the 
constitution. Let them organize on this issue, and call 
upon the Republican and Democratic parties to show 
their hands. 

It is time that the good seed sown in 1867 should be- 
gin to tell. The hour is auspicious. The Fifteenth 
Amendment has settled the question for the negro. Our 
friends in Kansas must redrganize for victory. “There's 
no such word as fail.” H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


The Congregational church in St. Albans, Vt., was fill- 
ed to repletion on last Sunday evening, the occasion 
being a union temperance meeting, composed of the 
friends of the cause from the various religious denomi- 
nations. The exercises were of a highly interesting and 
impressive character, and were inaugurated with an 
appropriate hymn, sung by the Hutchinson family, who 
discoursed at intervals in their usual fine and impressive 
manner; following which the Rey. H. C. Riggs read pas- 
sages of Scripture relative to the subject, and was follow- 
ed by Rev. W. Walker in prayer; after which John W.. 
Hutchinson, the eldest of the trio, favored the congre- 
gation with an address, which was very entertaining, 
and which displayed considerable research and investi- 


Correspondence. 








A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—From this city of hills, overlook- 
ing the great Missouri, and the city of Omaha beyond, 
I send you greeting. Though retired from the field of 
active labor in woman’s cause, I have not been unob- 
servant of the doings of others, or an uninterested watch- 
er of the progress of the great movement inaugurated in 
my Eastern home twenty years ago. Each step taken 
and every instrumentality put forth for the furtherance 
of that great work have been hailed with pleasure, 
mingled with regret that I was unable to bear more 
than a feeble part in carrying it forward. 

Your advent brings to mind the time, twenty years 
ago, when I started the first paper devoted to the in- 
terests of woman ever published in this country. A 
few others there were of a literary character, having 
the names of women connected with them, but my 
Lily (so named by a lovely Christian woman now gone 
to her reward) was the first one owned and conducted, 
in all its departments, by a woman, and working in the 
interests of women. Its beginning was small, and its 
conductor weak and inexperienced; but it grew and 
flourished for six years, under her fostering care, and 
for two years after, being committed to other hands, 
It numbered its readers by thousands, and was borne 
to every clime, arousing in all hearts new ideas, and 
new hopes and aspirations. 

Nearly simultaneously with the appearance of the 
Lily, the first Woman’s Rights Convention was held in 
this country. It was a quiet affair, unheralded by the 
press at large; and its only speakers, if I remember 
rightly, were Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. These ladies have the honor of having initiated 
the movement in this country—of having set the ball 
rolling with such an impetus that twenty years of ridi- 
cule, and sneers, and censure, have not been able to 
stop it. 

Mrs. Stanton soon became a contributor to the Lily, 
and the introduction of the woman’s rights question 
to its columns brought both herself and the cause prom- 
inently before the public. 

In 1857, I think, Susan B. Anthony, the proprietor of 
the Revolution, first came before the public. I had 
the pleasure of introducing her to Mrs. Stanton in that 
year, since which time they have ever been friends and 
co-workers. She was then a daughter of temperance, 
and an earnest and efficient laborer in the temperance 
cause, to which she devoted the earlier years of her 
public life. Very soon, however, she identified herself 
with the woman’s rights movement—seeing, as others 
of us did, that very little could be done to alleviate the 
sorrows of women by talking temperance, so long as the 
laws gave to the drunken husband the right to the 
person, the children, and the earnings of his wife. As 
to the temperance, so to the woman’s rights cause, 
Miss Anthony brought the untiring energies of her 
nature, and has ever since devoted her life to its suc- 
cess. 

Lucy Stone came forward about this time, and by 
her eloquent pleading did much to stir up thought and 
awaken interest on the woman question. She was the 
Anna Dickinson of those days, and the cause owes 
much to her for her advocacy at atime when it was 
far more unpopular than now. I have watched her 
career with interest, and see her now, the same earnest, 
gentle, loving Lucy, that she was in the olden time. 
New names are brought to our notice—new faces ap- 
pear in our ranks, and I welcome them most cordially; 
but to me the names and faces of those connected with 
the early history of the cause are most dear. Many 
other names occur to me, familiar in those days of earn- 
est work, but I must pass them by. 

The Lily probably contains the fullest history extant 
of the rise and progress of the woman’s movement for 
the first six years immediately succeeding its inaugura- 
tion. When its first number was issued, such a thing 
as a woman speaking in public, outside a Quaker meet- 
ing-house, had hardly been heard of, and woman’s con- 
ventions were unknown. To most people such public 
action on the part %f woman was considered not only 
unwomanly but an abomination. Very soon, however, 
a change came. The women in various parts of the 
country were aroused almost simultaneously, and con- 
ventions, for the discussion of temperance and wo- 
man’s rights, followed each other in quick succession. 
The way once opened, women were ready enough to 
take the field, and with pen and voice proclaim the 
right of woman to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” ’ 

Like all new reforms, the cause made slow progress 
for some years, and during the war was, seemingly, at 
a standstill. But the seed sown had taken deep root, 





gation. Hespoke at considerable length, arguing strong- | 
ly in favor of prohibition, and denouncing the licensing | 
system in cogent terms. ‘He showed by statistics that | 
four-fifths of the inmates of our States’ prisons are there 
directly or indirectly through the agency of rum; and 
went on to prove that were the ballot given to woman, 
she would summarily dispose of this detestable evil, and 
thus depopulate our prisons by destroying the cause of 
crime, and secure an everlasting benefit to mankind. 
He was followed by the Rev. W. D. Malcom, Rev. W. G. 
Walker, and Albert Clarke, Esq., all of whom spoke 
concisely and in an entertaining manner. 








A DAY or two since a young man in New Orleans made 
love “desperately” to a lady in a horse car, whom he had 
frequently met in the same car, but who always was 
closely veiled. He asked’a glance at her features. She 
demurred, lest the charm might be broken. He insist- 
ed, when a gust of wind suddenly stirred the heavy folds 
of the thick green veil, and the young sport discovered 
the features of his mother ! 





| with earnest, determined hands and hearts inthe work, 


and sprung up anew when the war was over; and now, 


it is being carried triumphantly forward to success. 
The work so begun in weakness has gained great 
strength as it progressed, and the signs of the times 
point to a speedy accomplishment of the desired end. 
The WomaAn’s JOURNAL, Revolution and Woman's 
Advocate are doing a noble work. All have able minds 
at their head, and they are a power in the land for the 
revolutionizing of public sentiment, and the abolishing 
of old laws and customs which have borne so heavily 
upon woman. 

The cause of my retirement from active service in 
woman’s cause has been questioned. But when I tell 
you that at the time of our locating in this city, fifteen 
years ago, we were three Jiundred miles beyond a rail- 
road, in a sparsely-settled country and a small, frontier 
town, you will see that my opportunities were small, 
and my travelling facilities—the old stage-coach—not 
very inviting. Besides this, my health has not been 








equal to the effort. Yet Ihave not been wholly idle, 


nn 


either with voice or pen, and I hope the result will show 
that my labor has not been all in vain. 

Iowa is awake on the Woman Suffrage question, and 
will give a good report of herself when the proper time 
arrives. But yesterday, Senator McNutt offered a joint 
resolution proposing amendments to the State Consti- 
tution, to allow women to vote and hold office. It was 
referred to the committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, and will come up before the close of the session 
It has many able and true friends in both Houses, and 
I have great hopes that it will pass. 

The question of holding a convention and organizing 
a Woman Suffrage Association is being agitated, but no 
conclusion has been arrived at. Whether it is held or 
not, we will try to give a good account of ourselves 
hereafter. AMELIA BLOOMER. 

CounciL Buiurrs, IowA, Feb. 2, 1870. 











LETTER FROM MR. GARRISON. 


The following letter from Mr. Garrison was read at 
the Woman Suffrage Convention held at Montpelier, 
Vt., on the 2d inst:— 

Boston, Feb. 1, 1870. 
To the President of the Convention :— 

My disappointment at not being present to take a part 
in the doings of the State Convention to be held to-mor- 
row at Montpelier, in behalf of suffrage for the women 
of Vermont, will be quite as great as that which my ab- 
sence can possibly create on the part of any who may 
be in attendance. But I am suddenly detained by a 
case of bereavement which I feel very tenderly, and by 
the funeral obsequies connected therewith, which I am 
pressingly urged to attend, in which, for various consid- 
erations, I feel obligated to participate, but: which are 
also to be held to-morrow. 

Happily, in itself considered, my presence at the Con- 
vention is of the smallest possible consequence; for, 
with such gifted and pameere advocates as Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Stone, (to say nothing of 
others,) to vindicate the rights of their sex, I know of 
no man, however able or eloquent, whose voice can add 
anything to what will fall from their lips in regard to 
clearness of statement, force of reasoning, or power of 
speech. Nevertheless, I send my written testimony, 
which I might considerably expand if I were able to oc- 
cupy the platform in person. 

Our Declaration of Independence places the rights of 
man upon a universal basis; takes them out of the 
arena of doubt or denial, for “self-evident truths” admit 
of no skepticism or controversy; stamps them as inal- 
ienable; makes their security the primary duty of gov- 
ernment; asserts that governments derive their just 

wers from the consent of the governed; and maintains 
both the right and the duty of the’ people to alter or 
abolish any form of government becoming destructive of 
these ends, “and to institute new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles, and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 

But it is one thing to preaeh, and another thing to 
practise. It is easy to enunciate abstract propositions 
that lay the axe at the root of all forms of tyranny; but 
it is not quite so easy to carry them out. The incon- 
sistencies and paradoxes of human nature, in all ages, 
have been truly astonishing; but these were never more 
strikingly exemplified than in this instance. At least 
one-halt of the signers of that Declaration were the 
owners of slaves, whose fetters were riveted so tightly 
that not even revolutionary violence could sunder them. 
By a singular coincidence, the last surviving signer was 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who completed almost a 
century, but who clung to his slaves more tenaciously 
than to life itself, leaving more than a thousand of them 
to be inherited as so many cattle and swine. Even the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, ‘Thomas 
Jetlerson, was a slaveholder, and continued such to the 
end of his days, leaving all his victims in hopeless servi- 
tude. Well might he exclaim, “What an incomprehen- 
sible machine is man! who can endure toil, famine, 
stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication or 
his own liberty; and the next moment be deaf:to all 
those motives whose power supported him through his 
trial, and inflict on Ifis fellow-man a bondage, one hour 
ot which is fraught with more misery than ages of that 
which he rose in rebellion to oppose!’ At that very 
time there were in the colonies, chiefly at the South, not 
less than half a million bondmen, without any recog- 
nized genealogy or nativity, driven to unrequited toil 
under the lash, legally held as goods and chattels, and 
liable to every conceivable indignity, wrong and outrage. 

Of course, a people who could wage a seven years’ 
war for their own treedom and independence, in utter 
disregard of the tears and groans of those whom they 
were holding in an iron thraidom, could not be expect- 
ed, in accomplishing their object, to form a government 
under which it would be unlawful to hold slaves; for 
the first step downward makes the second one compar- 
atively easy. We know what followed, and how it was 
done. A constitution was adopted, allowing the prose- 
cution of the foreign slave-trade tor the term of twenty- 
one years, and the domestic slave-traftic indefinitely ; 
providing a three-fifths slave representation in Con- 
gress, and the restoration of fugitive slaves to their 
masters; and throwing a national safeguard around the 
slave system by pledging the whole naval and military 
power of the government to suppress domestic insur- 
rection. 

In view of such shocking recreancy to the cause of: 
human liberty, aud such a mockery of the principles of 
popular government, well might heaven be indignant 
and the earth stand aghast. No marvel that, for a 
period of seventy years, our democratic pretensions 
were a jest and a by-word throughout all Europe. That 
was where we stood, as constitutionally organized, from 
1787 till the day of our national visitation in 1861, when 
a just God laid judgment to the line, and righteousness 
to the plummet; and the hail swept away our refuge of 
lies, and the waters overflowed our hiding-place. ‘Then 
the pillars of our so-calied temple of liberty, one after 
another, began to tall; then the Union, which had been 
so constructed as to propitiate an imperious slave oli- 
garchy, was by that same slave oligarchy cloven asyn- 
der; then there was “a sound of battle in the land, and 
of great destruction ;” then “Babylon was taken, and 
Bel contounded, and Merodach broken in pieces, and 
all their idois contounded.” ‘Thanks be to God that we 
have been saved, even as by fire; that under our national 
banner, instead of millions of slaves crouching in fear, 
all are personally free; that our Union is no longer 
cemented with innocent blood; that the old “covenant 
with death” has given piace to a renovated constitu- 
tion; and that henceforth we are to advance steadily in 
the path of liberty and equality, conforming our national 
practice more and more closely to the principles of our 
Declaration of Independence. 

Since the creation of the world, there has been no 
diminution of, no addition to, the rights of human na- 
ture. They are now precisely what they were from the 
beginning—primary, inherent, inalienable, equal, How 
reads the earliest announcement of this sublime postu- 
late? “So God created man in his own image; in the 
image of God created he him; male and female created 





he them. And God blessed them, and God said unto 


them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every livi 

thing that moveth upon the face of the earth.” Yet it 
has required six thousand years to get even the rights of 
man, technically as man, recognized in any part of the 
world; nor has this yet been fully attained—not even 
in our own land. By the on of the Fifteenth 
Constitutional Amendment, issue is soon, doubt- 
less, to be disposed of among us, once for all; so that 
every man, simply by virtue of being of the masculine 
gender, shall be clothed with all civil and political rights. 

Another question, equally far-reaching and impor- 
tant, is now challenging universal consideration, and 
for the solution of which your Convention is held. 

If the only legitimate government is that which is of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, and if it be 
true that the consent of the governed confers upon 
governments their just powers, then the next great is- 
sue is as to the rights of woman—that is, the rights of 
one half of the whole people—rights not only hitherto 
undefined, but in our own, as well as in all other coun- 
tries, recklessly trodden under foot. I enter into no 
calculation as to the exact time it will require to settle 
this issue; but that it will be triumphantly settled, at 
no distant day, in favor of political equality for women 
as for men, | entertain not a doubt. For the spirit of 
the age is increasingly radical and reformative. All the 
signs of the times are auspicious in this direction. The 
women not only of the United States, but of Christen- 
dom itselt, are beginning to move under a common in- 
spirational feeling, with reference to their better devel- 
opment and nobler destiny. On both sides of the At- 
lantic their cause, to the fullest political extent, is es- 
poused by some of the ablest men in public life. At 
this very moment of writing, my morning paper an- 
nounces that a large meeting was recently held in Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, to promote the movement for the en- 
franchigyement of women, at which Mr. Duncan M’Laren, 
M. P., renee, and Prof. Calderwood, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
M.P., Prof. Masson, Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., Rev. Dr. 
Wallace, Sir David Wedderburn, M.P., and other lead- 
ing men, took part in the proceedings. In England, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Russia, the women 
are arousing to a sense of their depressed and unnat- 
ural condition, and taking the necessary initiatory meas- 
ures for a redress of their grievances. In this country 
the movement has already attained colossal proportions, 
Thé medical, legal and clerigal professions are largely 
taking stock in it. The Chief-Justice of the United 
States gives it his approval. Distinguished Senators 
and Representativesin Congress are marching under its 
banner. The popular vote of Kansas showed a power- 
ful minority, which at the next trial will in all proba- 
bility. prove a majority, in favor of making womanhood 
coéqual with manhood in the matter of suffrage. This 
has actually been secured in the territory of Wyoming, 
where a local government, with legislative powers, is 
based upon the equal rights of all classes. A reselution 
is before the Legislature of Ohio, looking to an amend- 
ment of the State Constitution to the same extent. 

Vermont is soon to decide at the polls whether she 
will so amend her Constitution as to give the ballot to 
the hand that can hold and the brain that can wield it, 
without regard to sex. Should she fail, (as it is to be 
hoped that she will not,) at the first trial, to make that 
atonement which every State is bound to render, it will 
be no proof that she puts herself intelligently and inex- 
orably in opposition. Her “sober second thought” will 
quickly come to the rescue; for it is hers to lead, rather 
than to follow, in the struggle for impartial liberty and 
equal rights. I cherish a very high appreciation of the 
intelligence and moral worth of her people; and I shall 
never forget that.it was first on her soil that I began 
my public advocacy of the cause of the enslaved mil- 
lions at the South, who are now rejoicing in their un- 
conditional emancipation. 

As all the objections that were urged against their lib- 
eration are now seen to have been frivolous, hollow, ab- 
surd, or wicked—go those now urged in opposition to the 
enfranchisement of women will, in the end, be regarded 
as equally ridiculous, empty and worthless. In the 
peace and order of society, in the maintenance of free- 
dom, in the administration of justice, in the protection 
of life and property, in the welfare and prosperity of the 
nation, women have as much at stake as men. Why, 
then, should they not have an equal vote and voice ? 

Your co-worker, 
Wa. Lioyp GARRISON. 





HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 

The undersigned, being interested in establishing a 
Horticultural School for Women in the neighborhood 
of Boston, respectfully and earnestly ask their friends 
aud the public for the means to do so. We have ,in 
view for the purpose a small farm, costing eight thou- 
sand dollars, recommended by horticulturists as suita- 
ble, and already two subscriptions of one thousand dol- 
lars each have been made towards its purchase for an 
experiment of three years. 

We ask for further subscriptions towards that purpose, 
and for ten thousand dollars to meet the current ex- 
penses of the school during the same length of time. 
Should the experiment fail, the money given for pur- 
chasing the farm will be returned to the donors. But it 
is our earnest hope and belief that the undertaking 
will succeed. The best service we can render to others 
is that which educates and elevates them; and it seems 
to us no small earnest of suecess that we shall offer to 
young women the thorough knowledge of a profession 
at once useful, agreeable and healthful, physically, men- 
tally and morally. We ask you, gentlemen and ladies 
of our community, to strengthen our hands, and we 
promise to make faithful use of the money intrusted 


to us. 

Mrs. J. Ellerton Lodge, J. F.C. Hyde, 

Mrs. A. Hemenway, E Marshall P. Wilder, 

Mrs, Samuel Parkman, George B. Emerson, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, S. E. Sewall, 

Mrs. R. C, Waterston, James Freeman Clarke, 

Mrs. Anna C. Lowell, John Parkman, 

Mrs. James F, Clarke, Edward E. Hale, 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Frank B. Fay, 

Mrs. 8S. T. Hooper, Francis P. Denny, 

Lucy Goddard, F. Parkman, 

Abby W. May, Henry F. French, 

Sarah C. Paine, Edward 8. Kand, Jr., 

Lucia M. Peabody, C. Richards. 

Subscriptions and donations may be sent to Edward 
W. Hooper, treasurer, 4 Pemberton square, When the 
money shall have been obtained, a meeting of subserib- 
ers and donors will"be held to choose a board of officers 
to carry on the school. 

Boston, January 31, 1870. 








Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who was the daughter of George 
W. Parke Custis, has petitioned Congress to restore to” 
her the Washington relics taken from Arlington House 
by General McDowell, and now on exhibition at the 
Patent Office. The House Committee on the Judiciary 
have agreed, it is understood, to report a bill restoring 
them to her. Many other relics and scores of auto- 
graphic letters were gobbled at Arlington by the sol-- 
diers, and are scattered over the country. 
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Ia We will send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and the 
Woman’s Advocate, of N. Y., to one address, for $3.50. 
I1@™ The Woman’s JourNAL, and the Woman’s Ad- 
vocate, of Dayton, O., to one address, for $5.00. 
21a" The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, to one address for $5.00. . 
t@™ The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Nursery, to 
one address, for $3.50. 




















CANVASSERS ! CANVASSERS! CANVASSERS! 

We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassets who shall enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for our paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No. 
8 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 10, 1870. 

We have just closed a two days’ Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention in this prairfe capital of the great prairie State, 
A more earnest, enthusiastic, harmonious and influen- 
tial meeting has never been held in the West. It was 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and was called in Springfield, where the Con- 
stitutional Convention is now in session. The imme- 
diate reason for calling the convention in this city is found 
in the fact that to-day, the Constitutional Convention re- 
sumes discussion of the Woman Suffrage question. A 
sense of the “eternal fitness of things” prompted the 
executive committee of the Illinois Society, with whom 
the time and place of the annual meeting are Jeft, to ap- 
point it right beside the Constitutional Convention, and 
to solicit the attendance of that deliberative body upon 
its sessions. 

Never was there a more opportune meeting. The 
eighty-five members of the Constitutional Convention 
have very generally attended our meetings, held in the 
Opera House. The evening sessions have been honored 
by the presence of almost the entire body, and no listen- 
ers have been more attentive, patient, or candid, Sevy- 
eral came to us at the close of last night’s session, avow- 
ing with characteristic Western frankness, their change 
of opinion. “We were hostile to Woman Suffrage when 
this Convention opened yesterday morning,” they said, 
“but there is no gainsaying the arguments you have 
brought forward in its advocacy—and we are won over 
to your side.” And they honestly give us their names, 
and places of residence, and post-office address, 

Three of the most prominent of the honorable gen- 
tlemen of the Convention, who were openly hostile to 
us two days ago, called on us last night to say that not 
only were their own opinions changed, but that the sen- 
timents of all their associates who were with them in 
the opposition, were greatly modified, and that the in- 
fluence of our meeting would be shown in the favorable 
action of the Constitutional Convention on the Woman 
Suffrage question. What they will do cannot now be 
guessed. Should the question of giving the ballot to 
woman be immediately submitted to the popular vote 
of Illinois, it would undoubtedly be lost. For Egypt 
hangs on the feet of the great State, hobbling her always 
in the march of progress—and Egypt believes in the 
subordination of woman to man. But if the vote were 
postponed for six or eight months, or, better still, for a 
year, until Illinois could be thoroughly canvassed, and 
the people have time to read the books, papers and tracts, 
and to listen to the arguments in its behalf that cannot 
be refuted, we should have no fear of submitting the 
question to the people for decision. 

A marvellous change has come over the public senti- 
ment of Illinois within a year. The malignant hostility 
developed when the Illinois Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was organized has greatly toned down, and only the 
most brutal of the Western papers now indulge in the 
scurrility and misstatement which were then almost gen- 
eral. The gain has been immense in the last year, and 
this is acknowledged by all. 

THE CONVENTION. 

But Iam to write you of the Convention. It was 
called to order on the morning of Tuesday, Feb. 8th, by 
Hon. J. B. Bradwell, who was elected temporary chair- 
man. The audiences were good in the morning, but in 
the afternoon and evening sessior$ they were large and 
enthusiastic, fully one half of them being women. A 
year ago, when we held a meeting here, there was but 
a meagre sprinkling of women among the mass of men 
who filled the Opera House. The women could not be 
induced to attend. The first speech of the day was 
made by Lucy Stone, while the nominating and _ busi- 
ness committees were out attending to their duties. 











She spoke in her happiest manner, comparing the con-’ 


dition and prospects of woman to-day, with that of the 
women of half a century ago, and arguing the right of 
woman to the elective franchise. Very few of the au- 
dience had ever seen Mrs. Stone before, but all had 
heard of her. Her unlikeness to the ideal most had 
formed of her led to many comical comments. 

“Why,” said Hon. John Wood, of Sycamore, “that 
Lucy Stone has been a perfect terror to me for twenty 
years! J had imagined her to be a regular virago, and 
expected to hear such scolding as I had never lis- 
tened to. Wasn’t I taken aback, when that gentle, 
quiet, ladylike woman began to talk? I wanted to 
agree with her, before she had spoken ten minutes, and 
‘was only sorry when I couldn’t.” And this was the 
general expression. This opinion of her had been 
formed from the Western press, which, until within a 








very short time, has abused and belied, without stint, 
every woman advocating womanhood suffrage, from 
Lucy Stone and Anna Dickinson down. 

Mrs. Livermore followed in a brief speech, when let- 
ters were read from Rev. Dr. Haven, late President of 
the Michigan State University, who, with Robert Collyer 
and others, sent regrets at their compulsory absence 
from the Convention; and avowed sympathy with its 
objects. A committee was appointed consisting of Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell of the Legal News, and Mrs. M. L: 
Rayne of the Chicago Tribune, to invite the members 
of the Constitutional Convention to attend the evening 
sessions. 

The following permanent officers were elected for the 
year, as reported by the nominating committee: Presi- 
dent, Hon. James B. Bradwell, of Chicago; Vice Presi- 
dents, Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., of Galesburg; Rev. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., of Evanston; Rev. Robert Collyer, 
of Chicago; Mrs. Prof. Noyes, of Evanston; Rev. J. Mc3 
Lean, of Springfield; Recording Secretary, Myra Brad- 
well, of Chicago; Corresponding Secretary, Jennie F. 
Willing, of Rockford; Treasurer, Mrs. E. J. Loomis, of 
Chicago; Executive Committee, Mrs, Dr. Levanway, 
Hannah B. Manford, Rev. E. Manford, Gen. J. M. 
Thompson, Dr. J. C. Blake, Wm. D. Babbitt, Rev. D. P. 
Livermore, Hon. 8. G. Gookins, Gen. B. J. Sweet, Mrs. 
Fernando Jones, and Mary A. Livermore of Chicago; 
Gen. R. Rowett, and Prof. — Baily, of Carlinville; Ezra 
M. Prince, and Mrs. R. M. Fell of Bloomington; Mrs. 
— Kennedy of Sandwich; Mrs. Belle S. Candee, of 
Cairo; Rev. J. P. Weston, D. D., of Galesburg; Hon. 
E. R. Allen, of Aurora; and Mrs. Sharon Tyndale, of 
Springfield. 

In the afternoon the Committee appointed to amend 
the Constitution reported the following added sections 
which were adopted :— 

Section 10. The President of this Association shall 
be Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 11. The Constitution may be amended at the an- 
nual meeting only, by a vote of three-fifths of the mem- 
bers present and voting. 

Sec. 12. This Association declares itself auxiliary to 
the American Woman Suffrage Association. * 

The Committee on Kesolutions reported the follow- 
ing, which, after protracted and earnest discussion, were 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the distinction of sex as a condition 
of voting and holding office is as wrong and impolitic as 
is that of rage and color, upon which the American peo- 
ple have pronounced an emphatic condemnation in the 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

Resolved, That Congress take immediate steps for the 
adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, to secure suffrage for women on the 
same terms as men. 

Rvsolved, That the Constitutional Convention now 
in session in this city, owes it to the spirit of the age, 
and to the petitions of many citizens, both men and 
women, to take such measures for the amendment of 
the constitution that the women of this State may vote, 
as adult sane men now do.” 


The following resolutions, drafted by: Judge Bradwell, 
were also discussed and adopted ;— 

Whereas, The Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States declares that all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
pon! jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States ; 
an 

Whereas, The Fifteenth Amendment recognizes that 
the right of citizens to vote shall not be abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of color or 
previous condition of servitude; and 

Whereas, Women, equally with men, are citizens, it is 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Illinois Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, claim that under the said Fif- 
teenth Amendment, female citizens of the United States 
have now the same legal right to vote that male citizens 
have. 

Resolved, That the Illinois Constitutional Convention, 
now in session, be requested, in their revisions and 
amendments to the Constitution, to deal as justly and 
fairly with the women of the State as they do by the ne- 
groes of the State. 

The speakers of the evening session were Lucy Stone, 
Hon. E. M. Haines, a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention warmly In favor of Woman Suffrage, and an 
earnest advoeate of it, and Mary A. Livermore. The 
session was a protracted one, but the audience were pa- 
tient and attentive to the end. 

SECOND DAY. 

The forenoon and afternoon of the next day were de- 
voted to discussion of the resolutions, the speeches being 
limited to ten minutes, and being terse, spicy and often 
eloquent. Gen. Rowett of Carlinville made a stirring 
appeal; Mr. A. A. Rogers of Monmouth, a most logical 
argument; Wm. D. Babbitt of Chicago, Geo. Webber, 
Dr. Willard, Mr. Weldon, and Geo. P. Coates of Spring- 
field, Judge Bradwell of Chicago, Lucy Stone and Mrs. 
Livermore, with others, participated in the very interest- 
ing debate on the resolutions. There was no opposi- 
tion, although opponents and disbelievers were assured 
of the same courtesy and liberty as the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage. Several sent written objections to 
the platform, asking consideration of them, which was 
always given. 

The evening session was occupied by Lucy Stone 
and Mrs. Livermore, each of whom spoke at length, 
when the audience joined in singing the doxology, and 
the Convention adjourned sine die. 

GOV. PALMER, 
who was present both days, came to the platform on 
the second evening, and though hardly prepared to avow 
himself a believer in the extreme doctrines advocated, 
he expressed much interest and sympathy in the cause, 
and complimented the manner in which it was defend- 
ed. He was rallied not a little concerning his refusal to 
commission Mrs. Bradwell as Notary Public, on the 
ground that she was a married woman, and therefore 
had no legal existence. But he parried the thrusts very 
good-naturedly, and took shelter behind the law, declar- 
ing he would gladly have given her the commission had 
the law of Illinois allowed him. The Governor, who 
has always been a very radical man, and who is univer- 
sally esteemed for his integrity and honesty, while his 
war record has made him a general favorite, is willing 
to concede to women all their demands except the bal- 





lot—and from my knowledge of him,I do not believe he 
would stand out very stoutly against that. 
THE SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS 

came in for a full share of criticism during the Conven- 
tion, because of their late rigid decision that “a woman 
cannot hold office in this State.” They assert that the 
old common law of England is still in force in Illinois, 
except as it has been annulled by two or three statutes 
that give married women control of their property not 
derived from their husbands, and of their own earnings. 
They declare that “the common law disabilities of mar- 
ried women in regard to making contracts” are not re- 
moved, and that married women “cannot, equally with 
men, enter upon those fields of trade and speculation, by 
which property is acquired through the agency of con- 
tracts.” Many married women, all through Illinois, 
many in Chicago, are doing business in their own names, 
and this decision renders their action illegitimate. It 
also puts the postmistresses of the State completely un- 
der the ban. 

These decisions were forced from them by the action 
of Mrs. Myra Bradwell. She applied to the Supreme 
Court for license to practise as attorney-at-law, present- 
ing all the necessary papers, which would have obtained 
her the license had she been a man. They, at first, re- 
fused her, on the ground that she was a married woman. 
Mrs. Bradwell immediately filed a printed argument, 
ably and earnestly maintaining her right to a license, and 
proving by. acts of the Legislature and the Revised 
Statutes, that her being married was no disqualification 
whatever. The Supreme Court, who are regular fossils, 
thus driven to the wall by the little woman, have an- 
swered her in a written decision, that if being married 
does not disqualify her from holding office, being a wo- 
man does—and then they settle back in, their seats, 
evidently thinking they have silenced her. Notso. She 
is not so easily squelched. She has retained Hon. 
Matt. Carpenter, of Washington, as her lawyer, and 
will carry her case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We shall see what we shall see. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

In the meantime, two other Illinois women, who have 
been silently watching this contest, emboldened by the 
decision of Gov. Palmer, that “only married women 
were disqualified from holding office,” have rushed upon 
him with applications. Their “married disabilities”— 
that is the new Lilinois name for husbands, since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision—are removed by the death of 
said “disabilities’—they are widows. One is Mrs, Ame- 
lia Hobbs, of Jersey Landing Precinct, Jersey County, 
who in a special election for a Justice of the Peace held 
in that locality, beat her competitor for the same office, 
James E. Starr, by twenty-seven majority. The other 
is Mrs. A. E. Hammock, post-mistress at Tamaroa, who 
has sent the regular papers to the Governor, applying 
for the office of Notary Public. Gov. Palmer desires to 
grant them, and according to his decision, he may. But 
the old fogy Supreme Court is in the way. They say, 
no woman can hold office. “Who shall decide when doc- 
tors disagree?” The women of the State are watching 
the progress of affairs with great interest, determined to 
“push things”—and, in the meantime, are getting more 
applications ready. Poor Governor Palmer! ~ 

MRS. M, L, RAYNE 

was sent to Springfield by the Chicago Tribune, to re- 
port the proceedings of the Convention. She is the 
brilliant fashion-writer of the Tribune, and also the spicy 
Chicago correspondent of the New York World. Her 
nom de plume has attracted much attention from its 
spiteful physiognomy—“Vic.” The lady herself is not 
at all spiteful, but running over with fun, burlesquing 
everything, friends and fees, alike. She has not come 
up yet to acceptance of Woman Suffrage, the ballot be- 
ing the only right she does not demand for woman. 
She earnestly calls on women to be self-supporting, and 
demands that every avenue of employment and every 
educational advantage be giventhem. Notwithstanding 
her disbelief in Woman Suttfrage, her daily telegraphed 
reports of our Convention, a column and a half in length, 
are the very best ever made in the Tribune, and superior 
to those sent to other papers by the score of male re- 
porters in attendance. Quick to see and to comprehend 
the drift of the meeting, and the salient point of each 
speaker, she has, with great self-dM@ial, forborne to bur- 
lesque, and faithfully reported the Convention. 

Mrs. Rayne starts a “Magazine of Fashion, Music and 
Pleasure,” in Chicago, in the course of a fortnight. She 
is greatly superior to “Jennie June,” of the New York 
World, as a fashion-writer, and she commences her 
magazine under such auspices as to insure success. 
Field & Leiter, the fashionable dry-goods dealers, 
have contracted to advertise with her to the exten- 
of $1500 a year; Campbell, dealer in toilet articles, gives 
her $800 worth of advertising; the Western News Com- 
pany buy outright five hundred copies monthly, and she 
has in advance over one thousand subscribers. She has 
worked hard, and for many years, and has slowly toiled 
up to her present success. She has a rare vein of good 
sense running through all her nonsense, is an excellent 
wife, mother and housekeeper, and, though she shakes 
her head at my prediction, will soon leap over among 
the Woman Sutfragists, and then will help us grandly. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12, 1870. 
THE COLUMBUS, 0., CONVENTION. 

Lucy Stone went round to the Columbus Convention 
via Lafayette and Indianapolis, while I naturally pre- 
ferred the route via Chicago. It was well I did, for I 
found my youngest child ill, and requiring my attend- 
ance. Lucy Stone will report the Ohio Convention, and 
perhaps has already done so. I learn by telegram that 
it has been an unparalleled success. The afternoon ses- 
sion of the second day was held in the Senate Chamber 
of the Ohio Legislature, and in the evening the great 
crowd had so immensely increased that two meetings 
were held at the same time—one in the Senate and the 
other in the House, both being packed with people, and 
the members of the Legislature being present. The 








West moves faster than the East on this question, and 
the interest is getting to be at a white heat. Oh, New 
England, shall the first be last, and the last first ? 














CASTE AND CULTURE. 

A well educated young Englishman, an Oxford grad- 
uate, who had spent nearly a year in various cities of 
America, gave this as the most remarkable point. of 
difference between the two countries in respect to the 
position of woman: In England, he said, the women 
of the higher class were well educated, and the middle 
class women wretchedly. Here it was just the other 
way, so far as the distinction of classes could be traced 
at all. 

Almost precisely the same remark had previously 
been made tome bya young Englishwoman of high rank 
and of uncommon intélligence and independence. She 
came here full of interest in our High Schools, Normal 
Schools and the Poughkeepsie Female College. To her 
amazement, the young ladies whom she met in “society” 
had either never heard of these things, or spoke of them 
very conjemptuously. “Mechanics’ daughters,” they 
said, “might go to such institutions, they supposed; but 
certainly none of their circle did.” From which, their 
English visitor inferred, the mechanics’ daughters were 
obtaining the best education. And she did not hesitate 
to declare that in intelligence and information these 
young ladies in “society” (even in Boston) were very 
much inferior to those of the higher rank in England. 

The facts thus stated by foreigners are simply true. 
All the vast improvements in our educational system, 
while reaching boys of all classes, have scarcely touched 
the education of girls of what is sometimes called “the 
more favored class” in our largest cities. Their schools 
are stationary or retrograde; very little is demanded of 
them, very little attained. In the country towns and 
rural cities of New England, New York and the West, 
where society is more democratic, the daughters of the 
rich attend the same High Schools with the daughters 
of the poor, and have as good an’ opportunity for instrue- 
tion. But in our larger cities, where wealth congre- 
gates, the separation between caste and culture begins, 
The daughters of the rich have a better music teacher 
and a native French governess. But all the real mental 
training, the Latin and Greek, the mathematics, the log- 
ic, the natural sciences, the history, the geography, go to 
daughters of the poor. Or, at least,the middle classes ; 
those who send their daughters to school for the real 
purpose of learning, almost monopolize the benefits of 
our High and Normal Schools. 

It is a singular fact that when the Boston High School 
for girls was first established, nearly half a century ago, 
it was soon discontinued, because the majority of the 
girls came from the wealthier classes, Who, it was 
thought, could provide instruction at their own ex- 
pense. When revived again, after many years discon- 
tinuance, it was found to work very diliferently, the 
wealthier classes being scarcely represented in the 
school. A former member of the committee on that 
school has told me, that fashionable mothers would at- 
tend its examinations at his request, would admit that 
the education there received was tar more thorough 
than their daughters were receiving, would promise to 
take it into consideration; but the daughters never 
came. The sons went to the public Latin School, but 
the daugliters must go where their cousins and their 
“set” went, and meet those whom they were to meet 
in society. In short, education was entirely subordi- 
nated to social connections. And what is true of Bos- 
ton is true of all large cities in America, and, beyond a 
certain latitude, of all small ones. 

The consequence is inevitable. Just as at the South, 
the refusal of the whites to send their children to the 
same school with blacks is really bringing the white 
children up in ignorance; so in these cities, the prefer- 
ence of caste over culture is really giving the advantage 
of education to the unfashionable classes. In later life, 
the advantages of travel and society do something to 
restore the balance. But at eighteen or twenty, the 


greater mental maturity of the graduating class in any | 


High School in New England, as compared with an equal 
number from the “best society,” is apparent to any man 
or woman of sense who will talk with them. And what 
we observe at home is observed equally by foreigners, 
as has been already said. 

In one respect, it may be, this state of things has an 
advantage. It aids in that wholesome shifting of so- 
cial positions, which is the life of a democratic society. 
In foreign countries, where social stratification is more 
permanent, it is essential that the “governing families” 
should keep up their standard of education. Here, 
where it is rather desirable that families should rise and 
fall, and yield place to others more energetic or better 
trained, the philosophy of the thing is very different. 
Sooner or later, education tells upon a race; and the 
superiority of second-class education simply predicts a 
time when what is now second-class may be first-class, 
and the first-class go down. And this, after all, is a 
healthy republican society. T. W. H. 

ano aow ae 

PASSAGE OF THE FEMALE SUFFRAGE BILL IN UTAH, 
Salt Lake, Feb. 12.—The bill lately introduced in the 
Mor non Legislature, granting tl er ght of su Trace to tl e 
women of Utah, passed both Houses and the Council 
and has just been signed by acting Governor Mann. 
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WomAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW Jersey.—A very suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic meeting took place in Newark 
day before yesterday, and resulted in the formation of a 
strong city society. Celia Burleigh, Mary F. Davis, 
John Whitehead, Lucy Stone, Henry Blackwell, Eliza- 
beth Churchill and other eminent speakers were pres- 
ent. $ - 

A Convention will assemble in Cumberland Co., New 
Jersey, on the 18th and 19th insts., for the formation of a 
county society, and to draw plans for the organization 
of local societies throughout the State. 
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NO ANTAGONISM. 


The Lamoille Newsdeder, in an editorial on “Female 
Suffrage,” is responsible for the following startling ‘as- 
sertion :— 

“Vermont is to be made the theatre of the opening 
conflict of the war between the sexes.” 

What is this war between the sexes? Who are the 
combatants? We have looked in vain through the 
columns of the enterprising Newsdealer for the terrible 

iculars of the impending catastrophe. So, we hope, 
the alarm may prove groundless. 

No wonder that those who mistake the movement 
for giving woman her political rights for an attempt to 
array women against men, should feel opposed to it. 
But notking of the kind is contemplated. 

The slaveholders always stigmatized the abolitionists 
as the instigators of insurrection and bloodshed. They 
said that emancipation would end in servile war. Slav- 
ery was abolished, but no servile war ensued. 

After emancipation, Andrew Johnson declared, in a 
Presidential message, that negro suffrage would pro- 
duce a war of races. The negro votes, and the result is 
the largest cotton crop since 1860, the restoration of 
public and private confidence, the revival of agricultur- 
al and commercial prosperity throughout the South. 

Another Vermont paper says, “While we have favored 
the extension of suffrage to a million and a half of black 
men, for manhood’s sake, it has not been entirely with- 
out misgivings as to the result being unmixed good.” 

Probably not. Unmixed good is not to be expected 
from any sudden change in the relations of great masses 
of men, however salutary the change may be. But it is 
astonishing that a Vermont editor, who has just placed 
the ballot in the hands of eight hundred thousand igno- 
nant, recently emancipated slaves, “for manhood’s sake,” 
should anticipate social and political ruin from putting 
jt, for womanhood’s sake, into the hands of fifty thou- 
sand educated, virtuous women of Vermont. Strange, 
that suffrage wi!’ 2levate the negro, but degrade the 
woman! Still meze strange, that the negro man will 
use the ballot for the public good, but that the white 
woman will abuse it for the public injury! 

This idea that the enfranchisement of woman is an 
assault upon the masculine half of creation is not con- 
fined to Vermont. It is a vulgar error, to which three- 
fourths of all the opposition to our movement is due, 
Let us, once for all, give it a positive and emphatic de- 
nial. 

The Woman Suffrage movement is not an anti-man 
movement. Not a movement of woman against man. 
Not eveli a woman’s movement, 

It is a movement of men and women for a great po- 
litical reform, in which both sexes are equally interest- 
ed, and by the success of which the highest interests of 
both will be promoted. 

Women, as a class, are oppressed by unjust laws and 
institutions inherited from a barbarous age. But, for 
these laws and institutions men are not alone responsi- 
ble. For we are all, men and women alike, in great 
measure the creatures of habit. We inherit the opin- 
ions, as we succeed to the surnames of our ancestors, 
and cannot be held entirely responsible for either. 

We know, by history and observation, that class-leg- 
islation is short-sighted and unjust. The rich cannot 
be trusted to make laws:for the poor. But, when our 
fathers abolished property-qualifications for voting, it 
would have been unfair to have charged the property- 
owners with any deliberate intention to oppress the 
poor white men who had been disfranchised. 

Women, as a class, have special interests to be pro- 
tected as wives, mothers and widows. Men, as law- 
makers, have never done them justice. This is a reason 
for demanding suffrage for women. 

But it does not follow that there has ever been any 
deliberate intention on the part of men to degrade 
and oppress women. No advocate of Woman Suffrage 
makes any sueh assertion. 

The men and women who advocate this reform pro- 
pose to convince the men and women who oppose it:— 

1. That women ought to vote. 2. That men ought 
to wish women to vote. 3. That the highest interests 
of society will be promoted by the voting of women. 

These propositions may be right or wrong. But 
whether they are true or false. there is no conflict be- 
tween the sexes; no antagonism real or imaginary. 
Husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, fathers and 
daughters, we are working harmoniously together for 
Woman Suffrage, because it will conduce to the com- 
mon good of women and of men. 


“The woman’s cause Is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarted or Godlike, bond or free.” 
H. B. B. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


Tue Discovery oF THE GREAT WEST, by Francis 
Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The remarkable literary career of Mr. Parkman does 
much to refute the theory that this is an age of hasty 
and frivolous production. The remark is absurd, at 
any rate,in view of such great historical labors as those 
of Grote, Froude and Motley; but it is singularly dis- 
Proved by the career of this younger historian. It is 
almost a quarter of a century since the writer, visiting 
Mr. Parkman in his room at Cambridge, found him sur- 
rounded by books of old French exploration and chron- 
icles of the Indians. He was then just from college; 
and his studies in Europe, his overland journey to Ore- 
gon, and all his later labors took this one direction. 
His life has been consecrated to one great series of 
Special investigations. The result is that he has not 
merely created a few histories, but a department of his- 
tory. While other Americans went abroad to Spain or 
to Holland for their subjects, he found work for a life- 
time at home. A fascinating period, full of colors as 
bright, and lights and shadows as effective, as any 
which Motley found in the Netherlands, rewarded Park- 
man in America. The contaet of the highest civiliza- 





ion with the most unspoiled barbarism—this was his 
theme, and it has been admirably handled. To say 


-that he has done this in the midst of harassing illness, 


and at times without eyesight, is to add still another 
to his astonishing success. 

This is the third volume of a series called, collective- 
ly, “France and England in the New World.” Each 
volume is, however, quite distinct, and the subject of 
this one is the “Discovery of the Great West.” It is 
mainly a life of La Salle, and gives the picturesque rec- 
ord of explorations whose common events would have 
seemed, in any other time and place, the culmination of 
all startling adventure. Compared with its narrative, 
the oft-told tale of Captain Mayne Reid seems to lose its 
spice; “that cut was a fiction, but this is reality.” In 
point of execution, this seems by far the maturest of 
Mr. Parkman’s books. His style is mellowed by time; 
the pages have an easier flow, and give more and more 
promise for the future. Taking all into view, the choice 
of themes, the style, the laborious preparation, the com- 
plete and satisfactory result, there is no reputation 
among American historians which seems likely to wear 
so well as that of Parkman. ‘ nw. w 

hes CS 2 
WOMAN'S LEGAL STATUS IN VERMONT. 

The Burlington Free Press takes exception to Lucy 
Stone’s criticisms on the laws of Vermont, and makes 
an exparte statement, in detail. of the property rights 
possessed by married women in that State. 

The quotations from the law were made by Mrs. Stone, 
in illustration of the inevitable injustice of class legis- 
lation. It is not necessary to discuss the correctness 
or incorrectness of each separate quotation. The gen- 
eral principle is the point of real importance. Have the 
women of Vermont, as a class, legal grievances, or have 
they not? ; 

The proposition laid down by Lucy Stone was the 
following :— 

“That the laws which men have made for women in 
Vermont, as wives, mothers and widows, are laws differ- 
ent from and worse than those which men have made 
Sor themselves in the corresponding relations as hus- 
bands, fathers and widowers.” 

This is a simple question of fact. We reiissert the 
proposition. We do not believe there is an intelligent 
lawyer in Vermont, or in the world, who will deny its 
correctness. We do not believe that the editor of the 
Free Press will deny it. 

If he does deny it and will publish our statement in 
his columns, we will undertake to prove the truth of 
the proposition. 

If he does not deny it, why should he seek to convey 
to the minds of his readers an erroneous impression to 
the contrary ? H. B. B. 








VINELAND. 


The irrepressible reformers of Vineland, New Jersey, 
are strong in what the French call “the courage of their 
opinions.” 

Not content with holding and using the balance of 
power in Cumberland County in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage, they are taking steps to secure the election of 
a full Woman Suffrage ticket in their next municipal 
election. 

Last year, the women of Vineland called a caucus in 
advance of the regular nominations, adopted a ticket, 
and nominated candidates of their own. One-third of 
their nominees were accepted subsequently by the Re- 
publicans, who put them on their ticket also. They 
were elected, and are now the town officers. 

Furthermore, eighty full Woman Suffrage tickets were 
voted. 

This year, our Vineland friends will try to get more 
votes, and, if possible, a majority. They will endeavor 
to prevent the election of any man to any office who is 
not openly in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

This is as it should be. It is good principle and good 
policy. 

If the men who, in their hearts, believe in the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Declaration of Iudepend- 
ence in the case of women, would only show their col- 
ors and represent their opinions in the primary meet- 
ings, we should soon achieve victory everywhere. 

A very few voters, banded together for a principle, 
can turn the scale in a closely contested election. It is 
safe to say that we have the numerical ability to-day to 
command success in one half of the towns of the North- 
ern and Western States. We have it in Massachusetts 
and in Vermont. Only let us realize our strength and 
exert it. 

All honor to Vineland for setting us so brave an ex- 
ample! Hi. B. B. 


THE FEMININE “FUNK.” 


The Woman Suffrage bantling does not seem to gain 
strength very rapidly. If words were nutritious, it 
would have attained a giant’s stature long ago. But it 
is still weak in the legs, the back and the chest, threat- 
ened with the rickets, of a most unamiable temper, and 
marvellously ill-favored, so that the great public cannot 
be drawn to pat it on the head, and give it approbatory 
sugar plums. What gab could do for it, has been done; 
let none of its nurses reproach themselves with remiss- 
ness in this particular. They have dandled it in every 
considerable city in the Union before unsympathetic 
thousands; they have thrust it in the faces of public 
men, and begged and prayed them to adopt it; they 
have subsidized the most eminent reform doctors to 
take up its case; but all is unavailing; the people “don’t 
see it.” 

There would seem to be no longer any doubt that the 
American people do not approve the proposition to ad- 
mit women to a perfect civil equality with man. Is this 
failure due to the manner in which the proposed reform 
was introduced, or to its own intrinsic viciousness? 
The so-called emancipation of woman has been handled 
by its self-constituted champions like the claims of a bal- 
let-dancer or a negro minstrel, who desires simply noto- 
riety. As Lingard and his wife quarrel and “make up” 
for advertising effect, so do the peripatetic advocates of 
Woman Suffrage strive to excite public interest by un- 
seemly bickerings among themselves. This “dodge” is 
beginning to be understood. But the fatal weakness of 








the movement is in the fact that it has but the feeblest 
support outside the ranks of professional agitators—imen 
who live on discontent, and women weary of the tame 
pleasures of domestic life. 

The great mass of American women—mothers and 
sisters and daughters, who make our own homes bright 
and happy, railing neither at Providence who made 
them gentle and modest and retiring, nor at man whose 
laws have recognized these qualities in them—the great 
mass of American women regard this bold and noisy 
and headlong “reform” with feelings of supreme disgust. 
It is hot a question, they say, whether women have 
equal intelligence and equal rights with man; it is a ques- 
tion of the eternal proprieties. A woman may have a 
right to go into a bar-room and get drunk, or to ride a 
horse a-straddle; but so long as her whole nature revolts 
from the exercise of the right, so long will its discussion 
seem wearisome and disgusting to her.—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 

A sufficient evidence of the absurdity of such non- 
sense as the above is found in the character of the names 


attached to the call for the recent Woman Suffrage Con- 


‘vention in this city, in the ability of the speakers and in 


the number and respectability of the audience. 
Everywhere the best and wisest of our people are join- 
ing the Woman Suffrage party. On both sides of the 
Atlantic the same great movem ent is manifest. 
Statesmen like Bright and Mill, ladies like Florence 
Nightingale, Harriet Martineau and Frances Power 
Cobbe, are advocating Woman Suffrage ip Great Britain. 
Statesmen like Wilson and Julian and Chief Justice 
Chase, ladies like Lydia Maria Child and Edna Cheney 
and Louisa Alcott, give it hearty support in America. 
But small penny-a-liners, like this writer for the Bulle- 
tin, bar-room politicans and petty office-seekers, feel 
qualified to show their contempt for their mothers by 
treating the subject with levity. 
In doing so, they succeed admirably in exposing their 
own ignorance, and awaken even conservative women to 
the justice and necessity of Impartial Suffrage. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

The storm of Thursday evening last was not sufficient 
to prevent a highly appreciative audience from Athene- 
um Hall, to listen to Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman’s lecture 
entitled, “An evening with Tom Hood.” To say that 
her effort was successful is not sufficient; she achieved 
a triumph and carried her audience whither she would; 
now awakening the strongest sympathy for the noble and 
generous-hearted poet baffling with adverse fortune, now 
exciting enthusiasm as she told of victories won by his 
cheerful spirit. His affectionate home life was exquisite- 
ly delineated, and his genial temper, ardent affection, 
and love for the poor and lowly, were portrayed with a 
delicate skill rarely excelled on the platform. During 
the evening Mrs. Forman read several of Hood’s choic- 
est poems, with a power and pathos such as exist only 
with the skillful elocutionist. We never heard “The 
Bridge of Sighs,’ nor “The Song of the Shirt,” so 
touchingly rendered. The evening was one of rare en- 
joyment, and we came away inwardly thanking Mrs. 
Forman over and over again for the delight experienced 
in her and our “Evening with Tom Hood.”—Nantucket 
Inquirer. 








A meeting, under the auspices and for the benefit of 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society, was recently 
heldat South Reformed Church, New York. The church 
was filled, and a great deal of interest was manifested. 
The Rey. Dr. Rogers, pastor of the church, conducted 
the opening exercises. The Rey. Dr. Tyng made a few 
remarks respecting the work of women. He said that 
fifteen years, of ministry in the work of Christ had shown 
him not a little of Christian women. He was yet to 
hear the first rude, censorious, unkind voice from a pro- 
fessedly Christian woman. He thought that the name 
of Union Missionary Society was peculiarly appropriate, 
for woman is never so happy or useful as when she is in 
union. At the conclusion of the Rev. Dr. Tyng’s re- 
marks, the pastor introduced “Carleton,” the great Ori- 
ental traveller, who opened his address by remarking 
that in the country known by the name of “Orient,” 
there were 700,000,000 of human beings who never heard 
the name of Jesus. He then described the manners and 
customs of the people of the Orient. In China, women 
are so secluded, so broken down, so oppressed by the 
customs of a thousand years, that it is utterly impossible 
for a man to approach them and speak of the love of 
Jesus. It is only women who can go there and have ac- 
cess to them. In conclusion, he exhorted the people to 
aid this society with their means. 

The reporters of the New York papers have ceased 
their jibes at Miss Middie Morgan, the cattle market 
reporter of the New York Times. She is said to be a 
soundly practical maiden, and determinedly prosaic; 
she revels in sheep and cows, has had a penchant fon 
pigs, and adores horses; has had about thirty-eight years 
of experience in this vale of tears; has_ broad, substan- 
tial shoulders; her ankles are not fairy-like, and she 
rambles along on a sole of prodigious generosity. Miss 
Morgan’s history proves a notable exception to the rose- 
leaf commonality of women. Her father was a cattle 
dealer; and from her babyhood taught her to handle fear- 
lessly the animals he delighted in. She learned to tell 
at a glance the finest points of Jive-stock, and to doctor 
bovine and equine ailments with the utmost skill. With 
all this, she became a proficient in Italian and French, 
and a terse and rapid writer. A few years ago, after her 
father’s death, she traveled in Italy with an invalid sis- 
ter, and an eye to her pet passion—the horse. While 
there she met Prince Poniatowsky, also an ardent ad- 
mirer of that animal. He mentioned her zodlogical ac- 
complishments to Victor Emmanuel, and the consequence 
was Miss Middie was deputed by his Majesty to pur- 
chase a hundred or so of fine horses. She came to this 
country in course of time, and was engaged as cattle 
market reporter on the Times, and goes her rounds in 


search of items with a pleasant grace, marching into the 
cattle oy in her patched gown, her immense curls and 
masculine hat, her long cloak flapping about her, and, 
resting her paper against the fence, she draws out her 
pencil and the cattle dealer. 








Custom CLoTutne.—Our Custom Department embraces a choice 
stock of Foreign and American Cloths, with first-class cutters 
and at attractive prices. 
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MRs. JULIA WARD HOWE 
—ON THE — ; 
“ETHICS OF CULTURE.” 
Fifth Sunday Afternoon Lecture, 
AT HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
NEXT SUNDAY, AT 3..§ P.M. 
Sixth Lecture by F. E. Abbot, Seventh, John 8. Dwi 


Eighth, W. J. Potter; Ninth, Mrs. E. D, Cheney. Followed by 
asson, Channing and Wendell Phillips. 


Tickets (50 cents) at Fields & Osgoods and Nichols & Noyes’s. 
Six tickets, for any of the Lectures, $2. It Feb. 19. 


— ODONTICUS! 








The excitement at Dr. DANIEL8’s Dental Rooms is stil] increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAWGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth WITHOUT PAIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. Dan1EL8’s ODONTICUS. 





Dr. E. H. Daniels, 


19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. , 8m 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Womane’« Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860, 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’”’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.’’ Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F,. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
(GF Single copies will be sént by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart MILL’s late admirable work, ‘The Subjec- , 
tion of Women.” 265 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15. 


«BOOKS! 


EMERSON—Prese Works, Complete. 2vols. $5.00. 
“A library in themselves.” 











WHITTIER—Peoetical Works, Complete, 2vols. 95.00. 
“The most desirable edition of our best beloved poet.” 





LOWELL—The Cathedral. $1.35. 
“One of the greatest works in the English language.” 





MRS. STOWE—Lady Byren Vindicated. $1.50. 
“A book that convinces all but Byron idolators.”’ ° 





GEORGE ELIOT—Nevels, Complete. Jilustrated Library 
Edition, 2vols. $2.50. 
“The greatest living novelist in the most tasteful and inex- 
pensive form.” 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Feb. 12. BOSTON. 1t 
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THE FEMININE SOUL. 


BY ELIZABETH STRUTT, 


Author of “PRACTICAL WISDOM,” “TRIUMPH OF TAL- 
ENT,” &c., &e. 


Price $1.00. 
H. H. & T. W. Carter, 


Jan, 22. 12 Beacon street. lm 











WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


- DRY GOODs. | 


Ladies especially invited to the extra bargains in Dress Goods, 
Cloaks, Shawls, &c., &c., at O. 8. CURRIER'’S, 94 Hanover St. 


ee ee ve eee 
BICKFORD 
Knitting Machines 
— FOR — 


Families and Manufacturers. 





The Bickford is the most simple, ical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a MinuTs, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. 4t Feb. 12. 


O. S. FOWLER’S LAST CALL. 


As he must soon retire to write, he notifies all who intend ever 
to consult him as to their Best Business, Marriage Self-Culture, 
Managing Children, ete., that they absolutely must call on him at 
the American House IMMEDIATELY. Now, if ever. ‘‘Social Sei- 
ence”’ is now completed. 4t Feb. 5 
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Miscellany. 








THE BABY OVER THE WAY. 


As I’ve sat at my chamber window, 
I’ve noticed again and again 
The sweetest of baby figures, 
At the opposite window pane ; 
Rosy cheeks daintily dimpled, 
Curls that, without any check, 
Tumble arid twist in confusion, 
With the corals about its neck. 


But how has that little one stolen 

A march on my foolish old heart ? 
And why, as I watch those bright eyes, 

Will the quick tear instinctively start ? 
Ah! because in the long ago years, 

Ere time mingled my tresses with gray, 
I, too, had a baby as lovely 

As the little one over the way. 


From the white robe and clustering curls, 
From that vision of infinite joy, 
Oh, sadly, so sadly, I turn 
To all I have left of my boy-—— 
To the baby clothes, yellow with age, 
To the curl that once lay on his brow, 
To the old-fashioned cradle—the nest— 
So drearily tenantless now. 


The grief comes back to me then, 
The longing that cannot be told, 
For the sight of the dear little face, 
For my own darling baby to hold; 
And my arms ache with emptiness so 
That I feel I am hardly content 
To wait for the summons to go 
The way that my little one went. 


And so, for the sake of the joy 
That long ago gladdened my heart, 

For the light that once shone on my way, 
So quickly, alas! to depart; 

For the love that I bore my own darling, 
All babies are dearer to-day ; 

And [ think I must call on the mother 
Of that baby. over the way. 





—- 


THE JUDGE'S FIRST LOVE. 


A Series of Autebiographic Pictures, 


BY LIZZIE A. 8. CHESTER. 





Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed! 
Owen Meredith, 


A round face covered with big brown freckles; a nose 
inclined to the snub, covered with the biggest and 
brownest of the freckles; tan-colored hair that had lit- 
tle affinity for the comb; hands not over clean, bare feet 
with one toe done up in a rag, a patch on one knee and 
a very thin spot in the cloth on the other; this is the 
daguerreotype of myself, aged ten years. 

A delicate face with dimples in the cheeks; eyes like 
*pedate violets; brown hair fastened back with a long 
comb, but curling at the ends; little hands that could 
be crushed like white lilies; dainty feet encased in 
white stockings and gaiter boots; a pink gingham dress 
and white apron; this is the daguerreotype of the angel 
whom I adored, Mary Jane, aged eight years. 

For further particulars, Mary Jane lived “on the 
street” in a white house, with green blinds, and a deep 
door-yard with yellow roses in front. Mary Jane’s fa- 
ther kept store, and was a mighty man in the place. 
He once gave me a cent for piling up the empty boxes 
in his back store, I lived back of the soap factory, in a 
brown house one story high, with a loft above and a 
bedroom built on the rear, but no door-yard in front. 
My father was a farmer; he owned ten acres of swale 
meadow land, and five acres of bog pasturing. He was 
a shoemaker; he made shoes for our family, pegged for 
the shoe factory at the corner, and capped boots for the 
men who worked in the tannery. He was also at inter- 
vals a tanner, a ley-leacher, and a speculator in spavined 
horses. Sometimes he throve in business, and some- 
times not. 

Mary Jane was an only daughter. She could have 
cream-toast and custards every day of her life if she 
wished. I was number eight in an indefinite series of 
children, and when jobs were plenty and rye whisky 
was cheap, I had all the mush and potato I wanted; 
when business was dull and whisky high, I went home 
at noon with any little boy who was likely to have plum 
pudding or mince pie for dinner, and watched him eat it. 
, Notwithstanding the disparities of social rank, Mary 
Jane smiled onme. I gave her all the mud-turtle’s eggs 
I found; I presented her with bunches of young check- 
erberry leaves tied up with yarn raveled out of my win- 
ter stockings; and I saved the molasses that belonged to 
my portion of mush to candy sweet flag in for her. 
The cent that I earned of Mary Jane’s father I invested 
in a “sugar-kiss,” which I presented to the daughter be- 
hind the school-house entry door. Mary Jane liked the 
“sugar-kiss,” and brought five to school in the afternoon. 
It wasn’t altogether agreeable to me that she could ob- 
tain them so easily; but she drew a picture of a boy 
with a long chin and hair that stood up straight, and 
said that was my rival, Sammy Sloper; and thet picto- 
rial representation restored my spirits. i 

Mary Jane and I quarreled. Subject, a slate pencil 
an inch and a half long, split lengthwise and sharpened 
off at both ends. The pencil was in my possession. 

Flora Elizabeth Stiles said that was her pencil. 

I said it wasn’t. 

Mary Jane said she knew that was Flora’s pencil, 
*eause she’d seen her have it. 

I said it wasn’t. Itwasmyown. I'd had it amonth. 

Mary Jane said I needn't tell that to her; she knew 
it was Flora’s pencil. 


I said I knew it wasn’t. 

Mary Jane called me a little thief! 

I called Mary Jane a little liar! 

She said I was the meanest, nastiest, hatefulest fellow 
she ever saw! 

I said she was the proudest, silliest, worst disposi- 
tioned girl that ever lived! 

She said she hated me and always should. 

I said if she hated me any worse than I did her, I 
should like to know it. 

We went down to the brook to play that afternoon, 
Mary Jane made the first overture for a reconciliation 
by betting-that I daren’t jump across the brook; I said 
I dared, and accomplished the feat, landing one foot on 
the bank and the other in the water. ThenI put a 
board across for Mary Jane to walk over. 

Mary Jane and I angled for minnows in adjacent wa- 
ters. She caught her pin on an old log, and straight- 
ened it. She asked me to come and crook it for her, 
and while I was doing that, she told me that she didn’t 
mean anything by what she said to me about that pen- 
cil; and I said that I didn’t mean anything by what I 
said to her. We both agreed that Flora Elizabeth was 
an unprincipled person, entirely unworthy of our re- 
gard. I also referred to Sammy Sloper as an individual 
of very ordinary abilities, and Mary Jane fully con- 
curred with mé. After that we caught our minnows in 
the same pool. I carried Mary Jane about a quart of 
birch-bark peeled from the stick and rolled up in a news- 
paper the next morning, and when we played “round 
the ring,” she chose me every time. 





A boy, tall for his age, face thin, freckles—owing to an 
untiring application of lemon juice—fainter in coloring 
than formerly, hair on intimate terms with the comb 
and ox-marrow scented with cologne, clothes only pre- 
served from patches by great care; painful uncertainty 
felt in regard to the disposal of hands and feet; strong 
tendency to blush on the slightest provocation,—this is 
myself, aged seventeen. 

A delicately moulded figure; brown curls fastened 
back with a blue ribbon, or a string of red coral; big 
blue eyes that could beam very sympathetically upon 
an embarrassed, awkward boy, or very easily frighten 
him with their mischief; a little nose, subject to eleva- 
tions very depressing in their influence upon lowly ad- 
mirers; red lips, from between which issued all manner 
of spirited sayings, and which closed over a handsome 
set of teeth,—this is Mary Jane, aged fifteen, the maid- 
en whose glove and gaiter were sacred to me. 

At this period in my life, I, also, lived “on the street.” 
I did chores for my board at Judge Pettigrew’s, and went 
to school. Mary Jane’s home was next door to the 
judge’s, and I had the supreme felicity, each night, of 
carrying home her arithmetic and slate for her, Both 
Mary Jane and Mary Jane’s father smiled on me at this 
time; the latter narrated for my benefit biographical 
sketches of eminent personages who had once been poor 
boys, pointing each one with the original moral that the 
poorest boy may rise to distinction. 

For the last two years, it had been my ambition to go 
to college. I confided the secret to Mary Jane, and she 
encouraged me with a very grave compendium of her 
father’s dissertation on “distinguished men once poor 
boys.” It sounded very wise and very pretty from her 
lips. She also several times essayed to assist me calcu- 
late the expenses of a collegiate course, but, owing to 
some difficulty in “pointing off,” it never came out twice 
alike. 

Mary Jane and I performed examples in partial pay- 
ments together. She wore a blue merino dress on these 
occasions. When we wtre casting up interest together, 
her brown curls sometimes fell against my cheek, and 
she put her rosy fingers over my brown ones to point 
out mistakes. I couldn’t understand why all the class 
but Mary Jane and I should dislike partial payments! 

My happiness would have been complete, at this peri- 
od of my life, but for the existence of Sammy Sloper. 
Sloper the elder had been prospered in business, and 
Sammy wore better clothes than I; he also carried a 
watch and chain; still worse, he had a horse anda 
sleigh of his own, in which he could take Mary Jane to 
ride. He did take Mary Jane to ride. I was shoveling 
snow in front of Judge Pettigrew’s house, and saw them 
go by. It was harrowing! 

Sammy presented her with a gold ring, the design of 

which was two hearts united. That was still more har- 
rowing! Sammy walked home from singing-school with 
her one night when I had the influenza and wasn’t 
there. He also walked home with her from a Thurs- 
day night prayer-meeting when I was there. When I 
went into Mary Jane’s father’s the next evening, my 
eyes were greeted by Sammy and Mary Jane, bending 
over the same slate. Mary Jane’s curls touched Sam- 
my’s cheek just as they had mine! Mary Jane said 
there was plenty of room for me. I accepted it with a 
melancholy smile, designed to show that I wasn’t jeal- 
ous. I tried to cipher, but couldn’t tell what the cube 
root of eight was; said I had the headache, and went 
home. The moon looked like a pale, cold orb, and I 
believed the next morning that I hadn’t slept any all 
night. 
. Mary Jane passed me a note in her grammar the next 
day, in which she tenderly asked after my headache, 
and said it was too bad to leave her all the evening with 
that stupid Sammy Sloper. 

My head felt clearer. 

Mary Jane also made fun of the ring with the two, 
hearts on it, and life resumed its customary brightness 
of aspect. I expended a part of my hoarded savings in 
a plain gold band for Mary Jane’s finger. Her name 
and mine were engraved in the inside. She said that 
plain rings suited her taste the best. 

Mary Jane and I studied the Latin grammar together 
that winter, and recited to the minister four times a 
week, two mornings and two evenings; I enjoyed the 
evening recitations best. We conjugated amo together 


her recite the lesson, and went through all the modes 
and tenses with great simplicity. I asked her to hear 
me, and aimed to go through with them con expressione. 
I caught a glimpse from out the violet eyes when the 
conjugation was finished, and when I went home that 
night the moon was a calm, peacefulluminary. I knew 
the next morning that I hadn’t slept any that night. 

We did finely with moneo, ago, audio and miror, but 
the evening we went over to Dr. Prose’s to recite the 
periphrastic conjugation, Mary Jane became confused, 
mixed up amaturus sim with amandus sum woefully, 
and couldn’t tell the difference between ’turus esse and 
’tus fuisse. Dr. Prose had been at work on a sermon 
reconciling the first chapter of Genesis with geology, 
and had no surplus of patience. Mary Jane’s lip quiv- 
ered, and finally she broke down and cried. I went 
through the conjugation by rote, mentally pronouncing 
Dr. Prose a hard-hearted old wretch, and congratulating 
myself that I was not going to study theology. After 
we left the study [comforted Mary Jane, and was moved 
to a declaration which was not in Latin; neither was 
her response in Latin. After that she sent me a note 
in her grammar every day, and I enclosed my replies in 
the spelling-book. I felt like patronizing poor Sammy 
Sloper. 

A year more, and I was going to college, no matter 
how—American boys go to college by a great variety 
of means. I was going to win laurels there to lay at 
Mary Jane’s feet. I was going to afterward win fame, 
that it might shed its lustre around Mary Jane’s head. 
I was going to be wealthy that I might gratify Mary 
Jane’s tastes. Mary Jane went to boarding-school. 
She was very anxious to improve her mind, that she 
might be fitted for the elevated station in which I should 
place her. 

We held our farewell interview under a Balm of Gil- 
ead tree, in the rear of Mary Jane’s house. It was a 
very tender little affair. Mary Jane shed a great many 
tears, and at certain points I studied the veining of the 
Balm of Gilead leaves very closely. We comforted each 
other, however. We were very brave, very hopeful, 
very confiding. The parting was very much like the 
parting of all young and gushing lovers, I suppose, but 
at the time it appeared very peculiar. 

We exchanged letters four times a week. Mary Jane 
had a great many little cares and anxieties about me, 
or was in a state of deep self-abasement. She wrote a 
great many funny things, and a great many things which 
she evidently considered just a little wicked, and which 
I thought very smart. Her Sunday evening letters 
were very good and very pious, and she wanted me to 
be very good and pious, and I always felt that I was, 
for Mary Jane was the divinity I worshipped. 


A smooth, ruddy face—a face that expressed ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm—mouth a little too self-reliant, 
perhaps, a clear eye, hair that lay smooth without the 
intervention of the ox-marrow, careful toilets, inoffen- 
sive assurance in manners, readiness in conversation. 
This is a photograph of myself, aged twenty-two. 

A graceful figure, a little above the average height; a 
complexion which I compared to that of pearls, rose 
leaves, and the brows of heathen goddesses and cheru- 
bie and seraphic existences indiscriminately; eyes that 
had little else than heaven in them, but nose of a more 
terrestrial character; brown hair that curled around the 
face and was fastened behind by combs; a mouth that 
could be pressed or puckered, drawn up or drawn down, 
smile or pout, with a grace that was always and equally 
charming. This is a photograph of Mary Jane, aged 
twenty; the being whom I had been known to declare 
made “earth a heaven, and living bliss for me.” 

At this period I had just graduated from college. I 
was not valedictorian, after the respectable precedent 
established by poor boys, and thus far presumptions for 
my future success in life were in my favor. I said in 
my commencement oration that the real laurels of life | 
were yet to be won by the untiring, courageous efforts 
of resolute wills, and when we had won them—such 
only as God grant we should care to win—unfading as 
our own laurels grown on our granite hill-sides, and wa- 
tered by the dews of heaven, we would ever wear them 
consecrated to the high trust of ennobling humanity. 
Mary Jane sat in the gallery during my oratorical 
burst. She wore pink barege and a pink silk bonnet, 
and I thought I had never seen a more lovely creature. 
When I fastened in my buttonhole the dainty bouquet 
she had flung me, I felt like a leader in the first Cru- 
sade, bearing my mistress’s colors, and ready to storm 
Jerusalem single-handed, if need be. 

Mary Jane’s father invited me to ride home from 
commencement in his carriage. The moonlight was 
enchanting, and could I have ridden with Mary Jane 
alone, I shouldn’t have been particular about the “laur 
els of life;” but it was warm, the carriage small, and 
Mary Jane’s father squeezed in between my angel and 
myself. He was a heavy man, and he led the conver- 
sation on classical themes, a smattering of which he 
had picked up from odd volumes at intervals in the 
dry goods and grocery business, and that also was heavy. 
Mary Jane went to sleep in the corner of the carriage, 
and I talked in monosyllables, and tried to remember 
what Bishop Butler says about life being a state of dis- 
cipline. 

I read a little law with Judge Pettigrew, that sum- 
mer, and a deal of poetry with Mary Jane. I delivered 
an address at a Sabbath-school picnic, read a poem at 
an agricultural fair, and became otherwise distinguished. 
I hadn't a doubt in regard to my future; when Sammy 
Sloper again appeared upon the stage. Sammy reported 
himself as being in business with a wealthy uncle in 
New York. He spent money freely, and wore a heay- 
ier watch and chain than I ever dreamed of. Mary 
Jane said that she thought Sammy had improved, but 
she never quite approved of his principles. I should 
have resented it strongly if any one had dared assever- 
ate that I could doubt Mary Jane, but I was glad that 


— a 

Sammy hired a carriage and span from the city, and 
Mary Jane went to ride with him one evening, She 
had the headache, and thought it would do her good, 

I said nothing. 

Sammy attended her home, from church, two or three 
times; presented her with a beautiful bouquet, and took 
her to ride again. 

I remonstrated. 


censorship over her actions in such a slight matter as 
the acceptance of a few flowers, and a ride with an old 
school friend. 

I argued that circumstances made it no small matter, 

She remarked that, of all persons, a jealous lover was 
the most contemptible. 

I said that no true lady would have accepted the at- 
tentions Sloper had paid her. 

She said that I was overbearing and impertinent, 

I said that she was shallow-hearted and cruel. 

After that we passed in the street without seeing 
each other. Mary Jane held her parasol between her- 
self and me with as much persistency as if I had been a 
withering sun. I walked with a very firm step anda 
dignified air. She rode out with Sammy Stoper every 
day, and Sloper viciously exulted in driving those blood- 
ed black horses past Judge Pettigrew’s office, or dash- 
ing contemptuously by the little house back of the soap 
factory. I philosophized grimly on the cold truth that 
humble virtue shall at last meet its reward. Very little 
did I care for that, if the reward wasn’t Mary Jane. 

After a fortnight’s experience of viewing the earth as 
ashes and the sky as lead, I sauntered down to a bend 
in the brook beyond the grist-mill, one afternoon, to 
reflect in solitude. At the same hour of the. day, Mary 
Jane wended her way down to the berd in the brook, 
beyond the grist-mill, that she, too, might enjoy solitary 
reflections, She came out from behind a clump of 
alders pensively, while I was savagely striding up and 
down under a button-wood tree. Our recognition was 
instantaneous. I saw that, had there been a plank 
across the stream at that point, she would have rushed 
into my arms. I sprang over the cruel waters and wet 
one foot, but clasped Mary Jane to my heart. 

She said she’d been so miserable, it seemed as if she 
should die. 

I said I had cursed the hour I spoke those harsh 
words to her, a thousand times, 

She said that it was all her fault, her own fault, and 
that she had been pertectly miserable since I lett her 
that night, and that she was so sorry, aud ashamed, 
and would I ever forgive her ? 

Isaid that she was my love, my darling, my angel, 
my—well, I used up the usual vocabulary. 

She said she hated Sammy Sloper,—perfectly hated 
him, and always should, and that I never, never should 
have occasion to reprove her again for receiving undue 
attentions from any one. She sobbed so much that I 
was greatly distressed, but my terms of endearment only 
seemed to have an exhilarating effect upon her tears. 
We walked up the stream to the point where we had 
fished for minnows a dozen years before, and I pointed 
out the old log on which she straightened her pin, a lit- 
tle more decayed and with more green slime around it, 
but the identical old log. We walked by the brook and 
sat under the button-wood tree, until long after Mary 
Jane’s mother had probably begun to worry about “the 
dew” amd Mary Jane’s feet. 

As we went out into the street, the detestable Sloper 
rolled by in his carriage. Perhaps my bow was a trifle 
triumphant. I put my hand in my pocket and snapped 
my fingers. Mary Jane pressed my arm and ejaculated— 
“To think that he should come between us!” 

In three weeks I went back to Yale to study law. 
Mary Jane and [ held farewell services under the Balm 
of Gilead tree again. This last farewell was in many 
points similar to our first. Instead of the superlatives 
that characterized that, however, we made great use of 
short extracts from English and Italian poets, and em- 
ployed a few touching classical allusions. 

For three months Mary Jane and I exchanged letters 
very frequently. Then I began to notice that the width 
of the white margin on hers had increased, that 
she wrote only about half way down the eighth page, 
and neyer added a sheet for a postscript. I made anote 
of the fact to her, and she pleaded lack of time, and 
stretched her handwriting in the next letter so that it 
covered an extra sheet. 

By-and-by there came a letter from a friend whose 
mission it was to undertake disagreeable truths. I was 
struck, as I opened it, with the recurrence of that odious 
name, Sammy Sloper, on every page. Sammy had re- 
turned to New York a few weeks before I went to Yale. 
I learned now that he had come back, and was going 
into business with Mary Jane’s father in a new iron 
mining enterprise. He was constantly at Mary Jane’s 
father’s, the letter went on to say, and was very devoted 
to the daughter. Thereafter followed a list of their in- 
comings and outgoings which to my distorted vision was 
highly condemnatory, and to this was added the com- 
mentary of the village gossip. I enclosed the letter in 
one to Mary Jane, and demanded an explanation. 

She replied that she was utterly sick of such constant 
surveillance. I wrote that if she persisted in ignoring 
the relations between herself and me in all her inter- 
course with society, it was better that no such relations 
should exist. She immediately responded that 1 had ex- 
actly expressed her own feelings on the subject. Would 
I please to return her letters at once ? 

The package that I sent her by express was a very 
large one; the one which I received from her made & 
large pile of ashes in the grate. I caught the fragrance 
of violet about it as I tossed it into the fire, and that 
was all. I turned to the study of jurisprudence. 

Three months more, and they wrote me that she was 
married. I don’t remember to have had very many dis- 
tinct thoughts about it; but I know that after the first 











at Mary Jane’s father’s. Mary Jane asked me to hear 


she appended that last clause. 


hasty glance at the letter, I read it over, word by word, 


Mary Jane replied that she acknowledged no right to ° 
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three or four times, and then dropped it in the fire.. I 
don’t know what I did during the next three or four 
hours, but I remember joining a party of students in 
the evening; that I played my first card for money ; that 
I drank more that evening than I had ever before done 
in my life; that I was assisted home between two and 
three o'clock A. M., and awoke the next morning with 
a blinding headache, and a wish that I had never been 
porn. All very unheroic, but quite human. 


A well-dressed man of two hundred pounds weight, 
aman who mizht have been kept on beef-roasts and 
turtle soups all his life; with a rosy, good-natured face ; 
English-cut side-whiskers, a bright eye, hair unstreaked 
by gray, lines about the mouth gradually softening,— 
this is a portrait of myself, aged fifty, a judge in the Su 

rior Court and a member of Congress. 

A finely shaped woman of aristocratic bearing, with a 
complexion which is the rose-leaf fairness of sixteen 
healthily matured; handsome eyes, a pleasing mouth 
and well-preserved teeth, a hideous hundred dollar chig- 
non, long curls, short curls, and frizzles very prettily at- 
ranged, shapely hands tastefully jeweled, toilets that as- 
pire to Parisian perfection,—in sum a very attractive wo- 
man of society,—this is a portrait of Mrs. Samuel 
Sloper, aged forty-eight, who is nothing to me. 

It is fitting that a portrait of Samuel Sloper himself 
should be placed beside that of Mrs. Sloper; therefore I 
shall give a rough charcoal sketch of him on the wall, 
and hope not to be inspired by such baseness as to pur- 
posely fail in doing him justice, because he once rivaled 
me successfully. He is a large man, like myself, but his 
corpulency is of a little different kind; in some way it 
reminds one of puff paste, though not too puffy, perhaps. 
He wears moustache and whiskers, has a small spot on 
the top of his head from which the blonde hair has fall- 
en away, a nose too large by half, and eyes as much too 
small, a very pleasant and frequent laugh, which is a 
good thing for Mary Jane, no doubt. For exercise he 
perfers riding to walking, and, as formerly, likes to drive 
fast horses—he owns the horses that he drives now, 
however. He is a connoisseur on Havanas,a good hand 
at billiards, and, setting aside all early prejudices, I ac- 
knowledge him a very agreeable man. 

My wife’s maiden name was Flora Elizabeth Stiles; 
and, without entering into the minutiz of description, I 
say to any feminine friend looking over these pictures 
that she is stylish; and, furthermore, a very fine woman. 

I am senior partner in a firmly-established and widely- 
reputed law firm in a city whose name I do not choose 
to reveal. The world worships success, and the world’s 
worship insures further success; whether or not that be 
good a thing, I leave to moralists. Iam also something of 
astatesman; most people would say politician, but I do 
assert that I am an honest man, therefore I prefer to use 
the term statesman. Here, also, I am successful, for I 
do not aspire to be President; and if one will limit his as- 
pirations by his gifts, and take things coolly, even in pol- 
itics, nay, rather, in statesmanship, he may be success- 
ful. I am wealthy. I intended to be wealthy when a 
boy, to be sure, but as nine and a quarter tenths of 
American youth have the same intention, and a small 
portion of that complex fraction fall short of it, my hav- 
ing attained the goal may be worthy of observation. My 
residence in the city is quite elegant. We have plenty 
of company, plenty of servants, plenty of money and all 
that it brings. That is all. That is enough, I suppose. 
A man of fifty years who can’t be contented with that 
probably wouldn’t be with anything. My wife presides 
there with great dignity, and I aim to do likewise when 
I'm not tormented with starched stiffness of apparel. 

During the three summer months, I live up at the old 
place in the country. Sammy Sloper and I are neigh- 
bors there. The grounds attached to my pretty villa in- 
clude the site of Mary Jane’s former home. Sammy is 
on the Pettigrew place, which time and money have 
wonderfully transformed. Sammy owns a boot and shoe 
factory located on the classic grounds of the old soap 
factory, which the progressive spirit of the age voted out 
of existence under the head of nuisances. He also owns 
a boot and shoe shop further up the hill, and the foun- 
dry, tenement-houses, and exceeding much substance in 
lands and railroad stocks. He retains the dashy style of 
his youth, and enjoys setting the village people agape by 
some new display, with a heartiness that is thoroughly 
Sloperian. He is one of the fortunate ones who never 
lose anything through want of confidence in their own 
abilities. But Sloper is a good fellow, and he and I are 
the best of friends. 

Mrs. Sloper and my wife are also on terms of great in- 
timacy. They unveil their bosoms’ deepest secrets in 
regard to Parisian modes and becoming texture and tint 
of dresses to one another; they are one in heart and con- 
fidence in all that pertains to one another’s jewelry and 
laces; they mingle their hopes and fears about new bon- 
nets, and sympathize tenderly in the afflictions and per- 
Secutions they suffer from their servants. Mrs, Sloper 
has two daughters who are young ladies, and as pretty 
as ever their mother was. She consults my wife often 
on matters connected with their wardrobes, and I have 
Sometimes almost felt a reviving of my old tenderness 
for ker in sympathy with her distressing doubts wheth- 
er to have the ruflles on their dresses made three inches 
wide or four. 

The little gold ring, with Mary Jane’s name and mine 
engraved in the inside, lies rolled up in a crumpled yel- 
low envelope, at the bottom of an old secretary, in my 
law office, and once in a while, when I am down there 
alone, I take it out and turn it around on the tip of my 
finger, and wonder if there is not, after all, a roman- 
tic warm spot in my heart for the Mary Jane of long 
ago, who has no kinship with the Mrs. Sloper of to-day ; 
and I say, “Would to God that those old days of enthu- 
siasm, and faith, and sincerity of life and affection might 


come again!” But they wont, nor they can’t; I crumple 
up the ring in the paper and thrust it back, and go on 
@gain, as a good many others are going on in life, wait- 
ing till we get to the end, and ean look back over the 
whole to know whether to cry or to laugh. 





THE EMPIRE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


‘ Jnsurance 





CoO. 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


Headley & Clary, 


Managers New England Branch, 


382 Washington St., Boston. 


Mark the Liberal and Strong Fea- 
tures of the Empire. 


2 


ALL Povtcies NoN-FoRFEITABLE! 

All Policies 1ncONTESTABLE for any cause excepting fraud. 

All restrictions on TRAVEL and ResipENcE removed, and no 
permits required—experience and statistics proving them to be 
unnecessary, while they are vexatious and expensive to the in- 
sured; and no EXTRA CHARGE FOR WOMEN, o1 any class of 
ordinary risks. 

The EMPIRE stands alone in the simple justice of incontestable 
policies in case of suicide, death for crime, or by accidental cause 
of any kind. 

It has also adopted Massachusetts law in full. 





MRS, S. P. PARKARD, 
F ormerly Principal of Oread Institute Worcester, Mass., is Super- 
intendent of Female Agencies, and Ladies desiring to act as 
Agents, or to personally insure, can call or write her, or the Man- 
agers, at this office. 


WHAT SAYS THE PRESS! 
“The Empire has had remarkable success, It presents strong 
features, and it is believed has no rival in its claims to public con- 
tidence.”’— Boston Journal, 


“This company is a great success; the result of able, economical 
and reliable management. Its exhibit is worthy the attention of 
all interested in the great enterprise of life insurance. The Em- 
rire has no superior in the country.”"—Boston Post, 

“It is with peculiar pleasure that we speak of this company. 
Its remarkable success shows that good management and energy 
are at the base of the enterprise. The truth is, the company has 
adopted the best improvements of the day in its organization.”— 
N. E. Insurance Gazette. 





(a Call, or send for Circulars, References, &c. 


Agents of character wanted in New England. 
Feb. 5. tf 
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A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not 
thicken. 

“The best I ever used.’’—Jas. T, Freips, Esq. 

Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks 


of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


BLANK BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 


D. B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 





Country Women 


—or— 


AMERICA. 





The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations. 

Tn towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often ‘barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

As a natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to a postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 
days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- 
ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance. Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the resultis thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of ‘female complaints,’’ 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case as a true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)—distressing 
for the attehdant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Send ror descriptive Circulars to the 


Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 
AGENCIES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New Work, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 513 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St.; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 285 Main St; Chicago, 
138 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 
Jan, 29. 8m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 

Office, 579 Tremont Street, 
(Near Union Park), 
BOSTON. 

Pr. Colby attends to general diseases of the system. 

Specialty: The Diseases of Women and Children. 

Consultations free. Social calls at the office. 

Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. tf 


Jan. 15. 
‘A.M. McPHAIL & CO., | 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


No. 385 Washington street. . 2m 


Jan. 15. 





Jan. 29. 55 Washington St., Boston. 4t 
BLANCHARD 
Self-Threading Needle Company. 
b = f ~ 
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Self-Threading 





Needle. 






Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. Be. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. 4t 


CLOCK’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 





or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erupy 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per- 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 

F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 


Jan. 15. 4m Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 
Of Instruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 
Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils. 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class. 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 
MRS. J. B. PAIGE (Room 38), 
246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 





Jan. 22. 4t 


SELF-eINSTRUCTING DRAW ING-LESSONS, 


This book contains a large number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in aequir- 
ing the vulleee of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will find valuable aid in it, combined 
with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. F. BROOKS, 20 Washington St. 4t Jan. 29. 





TO LIBRARY DIRECTORS. 

For sale, two “INDICATORS,” nearly new, on the plan of that 
in the Boston Public Library. They show the number of each 
book (up to 5000) and whether it is in or out, thus saving much 
time and vexation. Price $150. Address P. O. Box 60, Newport, 
R. 1. It Jan, 29. 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 
Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly filled. Artificial Teeth, the best that can be 
made, for the same price you pay for the poorest work 


Jan. 22. 3in R. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 


$5.00 PET SEWING MACHINE, 
Price $5.00, will de the work of ten pairs of hands, and as well as 
any $25 machine; is warranted, is simple, easily understood, always 
in order. Send $5 for one. Send two stamps for sample of work 
and circulars. Agents wanted. Terms liberal. Address PET 
SEWING MACHINE CO., 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 4t J29 








BUY A CROSBY’S 
French Parlor Bed. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
Don’t Delay! Save Rent! Save Money: 
Save Trouble! And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comfortably. 

Prices range from #18 upwards. 

We are also making new articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 
Lounges and Sofa Bedsteads, all very ingenious aif economical 
arrangements. Call and examine. 

555 Washington and 6 Eliot Streets. 

Ass, Agents for the U. 5. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 

market. 
PARKER & HOPEKINS. 
F. W. Hopkins. Feb.5. 4t E. PARKER. 





A PRIVATE RETREAT FOR INEBRIATES has 
been recently established in a retired locality in the gity of 
Boston, where intemperance (both from alcohol and opium) is treat- 
ed AS A DISEASE. Itis believed that the success of this institution 
is largely due to the strong personal influence which is brought to 
bear upon each individual case. Hence the advantage of a small 
house, in which a few patients may find such elevating and con- 
genial home influences as is impossible to secure in a public insti- 
tution. Both ladies and — are received, with the privi- 
lege of such seclusion as they may desire. The qualitications for 
admission are MORAL PRINCIPLE A8 A BASIS, and a sincere desire 
on the part of the patient to recover, together with a fair degree 
of constitutional vigor to work upon. To ALL such a cure is war- 
ranted. Information of locality and terms can be obtained from 
either of the following attending physicians. 

DAVID THAYER, M.D., 58 h street. 

SARAH A. FLETCHER, M.D., 5 Asylum street. 

CHARLES H. ESTABROOK, M.D., 353 Shawmut avenue. 

Further reference may be had at the Rooms of the Massachusetts 
State Temperance Alliance, 14 Bromfield street. lmeow Feb. 12. 








SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manafacturers aud Whelesale Dealers 
—IN— 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Leuis, Me. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14. ly 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO.,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. P, V. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 





BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 381 Lake Street, 

Corner of Wabash Avenue, 





- THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At 82 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—$2.00 per annum, in advance. Single copies, 10 cts. 





This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman. . 

Communications for the LEGAL News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Il. 





THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 
WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 
Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”"—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.”’—JUinois Statesman, 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere, Full particulars in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Epiror, 


Aug. 21. er* Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 








CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 

The ApvocaTE enters upon its Third Volume on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of five columns, en- 

larged and materially improved in typographical appearance, 

The publisher has spared neither paius nor expenve to place 
the ApvocaTE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted tq , 
woman’s enfranchi t, and his ful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the WoMAnN’s ApVOCATE, pubiished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution. 

The Woman’s ApvocarTeE is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wybugs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
fields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasionally 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman’s AvvocaTE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s Apvocate, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman's wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springfield Republican. 





TERMS: 
One copy, One year... ........eeees PITTI TTTTTT Tree $2.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Three copies, one year. .........+s+00+ Sen cccccsesions $6.50 
Ten copies, One year... .. 6. cee cece eeeeeeees «+++ 20.00 
Twenty copies, ome year. .... 0... 6... c eee ceee ence ees 36.00 


Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receive the Apvocats during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan. 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio, 
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FALSE ISSUES. 

The opponents of Woman Suffrage in Vermont, as 
elsewhere, shrink instinctively from discussing the main 

*question. They try to divert attention by raising false 
issues, quite aside from the question submitted by the 
Council of Censors. It is as follows :— 

“Article No, 24. Hereafter women are entitled to 
vote, and with no other restriction than the law shall im- 
pose on men.” 

The Montpelier Watchman and State Journal, in- 
stead of considering this proposition, renews its former 
charge that “many of the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
have thrown scorn upon marriage and upon the Divine 
Word.” It seeks, by garbled quotations and groundless 
assertions, to implicate Theodore Tilton, Rev. Mr. Froth- 
ingham, John Stuart Mill, and other eminent friends of 
the movement. It renews an unfounded and wicked 
calumny for the purpose of exciting prejudice and pre- 
venting candid investigation. 

Now, in the name of reason and common-sense, Mr. 
Poland, what connection has the marriage question or 
the Bible question with the political rights of American 
citizens ? 

Do not married men vote without detriment to the 
marriage relation? And, if so, why may not married 
women vote also? Is there any possible connection be- 
tween easy divorce and impartial suffrage ? 

Is the Watchman aware that, in Holland, where mfr- 
ried women do actually vote on the same terms and 
qualifications as men, divorces are far less numerous 
than in Vermont where all women are disfranehised ? 

Would it therefore be fair for us to claim that Woman 
Suffrage would put an end to domestic unhappiness ? 

Does the Bible command men to vote? Does it for- 
bid women to vote? Does the word vote occur at all 
in the Scriptures from Genesis to Revelations? Why 
then, array the word of God, who is no respecter of per- 
sons, against our demand for personal rights and _politi- 
cal equality irrespective of sex ? 

Let us ask the Watchman three plain questions. 

1. Do you believe in the principles of the Declaration 
of’ Independence? Yes, or no. 

2. Do you believe in the bill of rights of the State of 
Vermont? Yes, or no. 

3. Do you believe in representative government? 
Yes, or no. 

When we have the editor's answer to these simple 
questions, we will meet him on his own ground. For 
the man who denies a woman’s right to vote can show 
no title to his own. H. B. B. 


—_——- OO - -- — 
ARE WOMEN PROTECTED? 

The following letter is extracted from the Winsted 
Herald of Jan. 23. Such facts speak for themselves, 

“Jessup Sherwood, of Fairfield, Conn.,—a bankrupt— 
married a maiden lady of one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable families, having a well-stocked farm, prized at 
$10,000. The law made him her trustee, giving him the 
right to all the proceeds of her estate during his life. 
All he could make from it he could invest in his own 
name, he being obliged to give her a reasonable support. 
He had two daughters by a former marriage that he 
brought with him, and clothed and educated from her 
property. Mrs. Sherwood had, by the decease of a broth- 
er, some personal peapey fall to her, consisting of notes 
and stocks. These her husband demanded. She re- 
fused to give them up. He had her brought before the 
Superior Court, Judge Phelps, then sitting in Bridge- 
port, and the Judge told her she must hand them over 
to her husband or go to jail. She told him she would 
go to jail and rot there, before she would do it, and the 
law sent her to Bridgeport Jail among common felons, 
where she remained six months, and her lawyer, I. 
M. Sturgis, one of the best in the State, could only get 
her out by applying to the Legislature for a divorce, 
which he at length obtained; P. T: Barnum, then a, 
member, speaking nobly in her cause. She was set free 
and what property remained returned to her. Her 
husband and his two daughters living on her property, 
in her house, paying from her money counsel to send 
her to jail and counsel to oppose her release before the 
Legislature. His two daughters were married from her 
house, while she lay in jail with common felons, and 
took such things from her movables as he chose to 
give them to commence housekeeping with. The law 
gave her no redress, and the game law is now in force 
in Connecticut, and the same injustice can be practised 
by any man contemptible enough to repeat it. “ 

Do the above facts look as if women had nothing to 
complain of from unjust and unequal laws? These yet 
remain a disgrace and shame notonly to Connecticut and 
her thousand lawyers, but to civilization as well. Wo- 
men of Connecticut, this is the protection and right the 
law gives yourself and property after marriage ; and until 
you can feel its injustice, and demand your rights, it will 
continue to be enforced. Arise! demand equal and just 
laws for both men and women, and banish forever from 
our statute-book laws which can be made the instrument 
of stich injustice! C.S. MippLEBROOK.” 

The law of Connecticut is no worse than that of other 
New England States. But a married woman is not re- 
garded in any one of them as the partner or equal of 
her husband. We have very little hope that married 
women ever will be so regarded, here or elsewhere, until 
they are enfranchised and recognized as entitled to a 
voice in making the laws they are required to obey. 


—_—_—_ el - 





DISCHARGED FEMALE PRISONERS.—The memorial 
to the Legislature of the women-managers of the two 
asylums for discharged female prisoners at Dedham and 
at Springfield, and of other persons concurring with 
them, sets forth that the Massachusetts prisons are im- 
perfect in many particulars, and that the public good re- 
quires many reforms in their organization, supervision 
and management. The first necessity is for classifica- 
tion of prisoners, and the memorialists ask for separate 
prisons for women, with women for officers, and a board 
of inspectors of both sexes. They state the number of 
women now in jails, houses of correction and work- 
houses in the State as about 800; they are scattered 
through all the prisons and often are few in number in any 
particular prison, and therefore cannot be properly classi- 
fied. In prisons where both sexes are confined, a total 
separation is hardly practicable, and the exclusive super- 
vision of the women by women is impossible. _ Often- 
times these women are under the charge of persons 
wholly unfit for their duties; while nearly all the prison- 





officers believe it practically impossible to reclaim wo- 
men from crime. The memoralists believe, on the con- 
trary, that with proper management by women many of 
these imprisoned women may be restored to good lives ; 
but that this cannot be effected under..the present or- 
ganization of our prisons. In addition to separation of 
the sexes, and female officers for the women, they ask 
for careful classification according to degrees of vice, 
with opportunity given to each class to shorten their 
sentence by good behavior, and provision for paying the 
convict a portion of her earnings, so that voluntary in- 
dustry, frugality and self-reliance may be encouraged by 
an appeal to self-interest; for uniformity of sentences, 
and longer terms of imprisonment for habitual crimi- 
nals; and for probationary discharge of all prisoners. 
They object to the imprisonment for crime of boys 
and girls under sixteen in jails and houses of cor- 
rection, and ask that all such be sent to reformatories ; 
also that a special reformatory for young women too old 
or too vicious to be sent to Lancaster be established 
under the general provisions now applying to the State 
Industrial School. The memorial has the signatures of 
many of the most influential reform advocates in the 
State, and is powerful in the moral strength which the 
names yield. It now seems as though their prayer 
would be granted, and indeed it should be joyfully and 
with alacrity. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASS. LEGISLATURE. 


By a special act of courtesy on the part of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, the use of the large hall of the 
House of Representatives was granted for a hearing of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage by a vote of four-fifths of the 
members in support of numerous petitions for an amend- 
ment to the State constitution, striking out the word 
“male,” on Thursday, Feb, 17th, As the primary object 
of the hearing was to present the subject to the members 
of the Legislature, we did not give any notice in our last 
number. Nevertheless, a numerous and respectable audi- 
ence assembled, comprising a large proportion of the 
members of the Legislature. Earnest and effective ad- 
dresses were made by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Julia Ward Howe and Rev. Gilbert Haven. The 
effect was excellent, and an additional hearing will prob- 
ably soon be arranged. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


AN Indiana girl got rid of singing at an evening party 
by responding to the invitation: “You must excuse me, 
for I never attempt to sing, except to warble a few wild 
notes for pa at eventide.” 











A LADY was recommending to a gentleman a medicine 
for the gout. “I know many who praise it to the skies,” 
said she. ° 

“No doubt, madam,” he replied, “for it has sent many 
to the skies to praise it.” 

VeErpt1is busily engaged upon the composition of a new 
opera, entitled Patrie, based on Sardou’s play of that 
name. He has sent a gift of ten thousand franes to the 
daughter of the late Signor Piave, who wrote the libret- 
tos of several of his best operas. 

“ACCORDING to Milton, ‘Eve kept silence in Eden, to 
hear her husband talk,’” said a gentleman to a lady 
friend; and then added,in a melancholy tone, “Alas, 
there have been no Eves since.” “Because,” quickly 
retorted the lady, “there have been no husbands worth 
listening to.” 

A LITTLE reconstructed Southern girl, five years old, 
asked a colored servant, in the course of a theological 
examination, what the fifteenth commandment was. 
The reply that there were only ten commandments was 
scornfully received, and the child gravely announced 
that the fifteenth commandment was that the colored 
people should vote. 

A New Jersey girl asked all her friends to help her 
make a rag-carpet, and when, at the end of the busy day, 
the carpet was completed, she sent everybody off with- 
out supper, because “the hired girl had a lame back.” 
The New York Democrat is inclined to carp at this gen- 
erous proceeding, and says: “If such a thing had oc- 
curred in the United States, how the Jersey papers 
would have blowed about it!” 

“GERTY, my dear,” said a Sabbath-school teacher to 
one of her class, “you were a very good little girl to-day.” 
“Yes’m—I couldn’t help bein’ good; I got a tiff neck,” 
said Gerty, with perfect seriousness, ’ 

Another little thing, when her father’s table was 
honored by an esteemed guest, began to talk very earn- 
estly at the first pause in the conversation. Her father 
checked her somewhat sharply, saying, “Why is it that 
you always talk so much?” “’Tause I’ve dot somesin 
to say,” was the instant reply—at which the solemn 
papa was obliged to look another way, and the guest 
laughed outright. 

MARK TWAIN writes about the old mining times in 
California :— 

THE SEX ON EXHIBITION. 

In those dgys men would flock in crowds to catch a 

glimpse of that rare and blessed spectacle, a woman! 


Old inhabitants tell how, in a certain camp, the news 
went abroad early in the morning that a woman was 


“come. They had seen a calico dress hanging out of a 


wagon down at the camping ground—sign of emigrants 
from over the great plains. Everybody went down 
there, and a shout went up when an actual bona fide 
dress was discovered fluttering in the wind. The male 
immigrant was visible. The miners said :— 

“Fetch her out!” 

He said: “It is my wife, gentlemen—she is sick—we 
have been robbed of money, provisions, everything, by 
the Indians—we want rest.” 

“Fetch her out! We've got to see her!’ 

That was the only reply. 

He “fetched her out,” and they swung their hats and 
sent up three rousing cheers and a tiger; and they 
crowded around and gazed at her, and touched her 
dress, and listened to her voice with the look of men 
who listened to a memory rather than a present reality 
—and then they collected twenty-five hundred dollars 
in gold, and gave it to the man, and swung their hats 
again, gave three more cheers, and went home satisfied. 





VERMONT CAMPAIGN. 


Womb’n Suffrage Conventions have been arranged by 
the Executive Committee of the Vermont Woman Suf- 
frage Association as follows :— 

Rutland, Monday evening, February 21st, and Tues- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, February 22d. 

Bennington, Wednesday evening, February 23d, and 
Thursday morning, afternoon and evening, Feb. 24th. 

Brattleboro’, Tuesday evening, March Ist, and Wed- 
nesday morning, afternoon, and evening, March 2d. 

St. Johnsbury, Thursday evening, March 3d, and Fri- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 4th. 

St. Albans, Tuesday evening, March 8th, and Wednes- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 9th. 

Burlington, Thursday evening, March 10th, and Fri- 
day morning, afternoon, and evening, March 11th. 

At each of these Conventions the presence of several 
of the following distinguished speakers is expected :— 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON, JULIA WARD Howe, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Lucy Stone, ApDA C., 
BowLes, MARGARET CAMPBELL, MAry A. LIVER- 
MORE. 

In addition to the above, Mrs. ADA C. BowLes, of 
Massachusetts, will address the citizens of Vermont in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, under the auspices of the 
VERMONT WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, as fol- 
lows:— 

West Randolph..........Friday, Feb. 1p, 7 1-2 P. m. 
Northfield. ..............Saturday, “ 19, vs 
Rutland Convention.....Monday, * &, - 

bad « ..++» Tuesday, “ 22, « 
Bennington Convention.. Wednesday, “ 23, . 

e “ --Thursday, “ 24, e 
Arlington ............... Friday, * sal 
Manchester .............Saturday, “ 26, 
Danby ........+++++++++- Monday, “ 28, 
Brattleboro’ Convention .Tuesday, Mar. 1, . 

« « .».Wednesday, “ 2, 





Bellows Falls............Thursday, “ 3, « 
Springfield.............. Friday, ¢ 4 


Additional meetings will soon be arranged. Vermont 
papers will please copy. - 

For further particulars, address Albert Clarke, Gener- 
al Agent of the State Woman Suffrage Association, St. 
Albans, Vt. 
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MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan, 2. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. 4t 


SEWING MACHINES. - 


W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers for sale a 
LARGE and SUPERIOR STOCK of all the FIRST-CLASS MA- 
CHINES, at Low PRICES. 

Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale on small CASH LNSTAL- 


MENTS. 
151 Washington Street, 
‘eb. 5. Opposite Old South Church. 4t 


W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawes & LoGAN, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wringers of All Kinds, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
S-> Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 


Wringers repaired. 
Feb. 5. 73 Cornhill, Boston. 4t 


- SEWING MACHINES. 


JOHN D. CLAPP & CO. 
Sell all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on terms to suit the pur- 
chaser. Needles and Supplies for all Machines. 
Feb. 5. 106 Tremont S. rect, 4t 





GENTS’ CLOTHING 
Cut, Trimmed. and Made to Order. Garments Dyed, Cleaned and 
Repaired. Shirt Patterns eut to order. Also, Ladies’ Sacques, 
Shawls, Capes, Cloaks, Kid Gloves, Slippers and Dresses Dyed or 
Cleansed so as to look like new. J. G. PIERCE, 25 Howard St., 
opposite Howard Atheneum. 4t Feb. 5. 


PeTRRRRRRS 


rT'O THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or for the spare moments. usiness new, light 
and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
35 per evening, anda ——— sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. »y¥s and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the } t and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 3m Nov. & 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


e 
Devoted to the interests of Womay, to her educational, indus. 
trial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her Ricur op 
SuFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday, in Boston and Chicago, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 


Jutia Warp Howe, Lucy Srone, Wittiam LiLoyp Garer. 
son, and T, W. Hiacinson, Associate Editors. 


.,@PINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The first number of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL made its appear. 
ance in this city yesterday. It isa handsome quarto sheet, made 
up with excellent taste, consisting in great part of original arti. 
cles, editorial and others, ad to the interests of women, and 
to the object of securing industrial, educational and political 
equality between the sexes. The writers for the new paper are 
distinguished “7 initials, and are among the best-known ad- 
vocates in this field of labor. The Woman’s JouRAL, while aim. 
ing to make for itself an independent career, also takes the place 
of the Agitator, lately Ly at Chicago, and now superseded 
by this new venture.— ion Advertiser. 

Tur Woman’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman Suffrage who 
wish to keep the issue clear from entangling alliances with other 
reforms and the endless host of individual whims and vagaries— 
who would pursue it with the same singleness of aim thot muni 
the movement in England, and the temperance and other special 
reforms in this country, have established a weekly paper, the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, published in Boston and Chicago, and edited 
by Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr, 

illiam Lloyd Garrison, and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by ac- 
complished friends of the cause. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL isa 
fair and attractive paper in appearance; while the variety and 
spirit of its articles, and the dignity, self-respect, good-humor and 
earnestness of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are 
those who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessari! 
characteristic of the discussion of the question. The JouRNAL 
indispensable to those who would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress.—/Harper’s Weekly. 

Tux Woman’s JouRNAL.—The first number of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL presents a very handsome appearance mechanically, and 
intellectually it is of more than common ability. The subjeets are 
well treated, and are varied and pertinent. 1e salutatory, writ- 
ten by Julia Ward Howe, does not promise too much, but is con- 
fident and courageous; the sisters are implored to make common 
cause, to lay down all partizan warfare, and organize a peaceful 
Grand Army of the Republic of Women—not against men, but 
against all that is pernicious, against superstition, ages oppres- 
sion; at the close is the scriptural quotation, ‘Let brotherly love 
continue.” Mrs. Doggett is the foreign correspondent, and do- 
mestic correspondents are numerous and sprightly. The editorial 
summaries, ‘What Women are Doing,” and the “Notes” are very 
well gotten up, being crisp, comprehensive and original. Alto- 
gether, the JourRNAL isan admirable paper in every respect; its 
tone is able, dignified and resolute; it undertakes its own work 
with energy and pluck, and if continued in a manner equally ele- 
vated will exercise no small influence in the reform for whose ac- 
complishment so many brave and good women are laboring.—Chi- 
cago Post. 





TERMS: 
One COPF, ORO VORP. ocr cccccccccccvcccccccccesccsece $3.00 


CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending six subscribers will receive a seventh copy 
FREE. Ten copies will forwarded on receipt of $25.00. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont House, and 
second door from Beacon street. 
CxHicaGo Or¥Fice—82 Washington street, Office of Legal News. 





All communications for the WoMaAN’s JoURNAL, and all letters 
relating to its editorial management must be addressed to Mary 
A. Livermore, Managing Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- 
partment of the paper, must be addressed to WoM N's JOURNAL, 
Box 4297, Boston, Mass. 


T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 


24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





COLTON 
Dental Association 
Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 
WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 

Jan29. Office=--18 Pemberton Square, Boston. 13t 
J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 

Having been established in the successful practice of bis basiness 
in Court street for over eo! years, takes this opportunity to in- 

c 


form his frignds and the public generally that he still retains his 
old stand—132 Court St. 4t 5 


SPECIALTY .—Preserving the natural teeth by ritire, and 
extracting with NITROUS OXIDE GAS. When more than sive 
are extracted at the same sitting, NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 

Dr. D. attends to the above from 9 to 3 o'clock PERSONALLY. 


J. R. Dillingham, 
dan. 2. 8 =—S—iaR Winter Street. = St 
DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Teeth extracted by the use of Nirrovs Oxipe Gas, ETHer, or 
CHLOROFORM. Badly decayed and aching teeth restored to use- 
fulness and comfort. Children’s Teeth regulated. Teeth filled 
and built up with adhesive Gold. Artificial Teeth made to give 
perfect satisfaction, in full or partial sets, on Rubber, Gold er Sil- 
ver base. Dr. Fu ‘3 Patent Ridge applied. 

Would refer by permission to Prof. 1. J. Werserser, D.D.S., 
late President of the Boston Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. 4t dan. 23. 


WANTED. 


AGENTS, Ladies snd Gentlemen, gy all parts of the United 
States, to sell our great book fer the million, viz, THE LIFE 
OF THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY, illustrated and published 
at a price suited to the times. 

Feb. 5. 4t 


" BOARD.--$1.00 PER DAY. 
MRS. LUCY EF. WESTON, 
Feb. 5. 54 Hud St., Bost 4t 
DR. NOLCINI’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and COLDS. In ase in the 
vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for ever 25 years. Physicians 
recoramond them to their friends and prescribe them to their pa- 
tients. 
A Great Favorite with Public Speake rsand Singers 
Made only by NOLCINI & CO., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Agents, Rust Bros. & Bird, No- 
43 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 38 Washington Street. 
Sold by Druggists and Confectioners generally. 2m Feb. 5 


B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 
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